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A NIGHT ON MOUNT KATAHDIN., 


To the summer tourist and fashionable travel- 
ler, the White Mountains of New Hampshire are 
familiar as Cape May or the Catskill. Every 
rugged pass or green dingle of their wooded sides ; 
every stream leaping down from their high well- 
springs ; every picturesque outlook from the wind- 
ing paths which lead to their rocky summits, has 
been annually made the theme of admiring deserip- 
tion. But, comparatively few travellers have turn-. 
ed their steps towards Katahdin, the solitary 
mountain-giant, whose head, five thousand feet 

above the waters of the Penobscot, overlooks the 
vast valley beneath, glittering with its hundred 
lakes. Situated in the midst of a wilderness trav- 
ersed only by the trapper and the lumberman, 
difficult of ascent, and peculiarly liable to sudden 
storms and snow-blasts, it has been seldom visited ; 
and of those who have attempted to reach its sum- 
mit, only a few have succeeded. Professor Bailey, 
of West Point, ascended it in the 8th month, 1836, 
in the midst of a cold drizzling rain. In the 9th 
month of the following year, Dr. C. T. Jackson, 
State Geologist, made the ascent, but was com- 
pelled to stop short of the highest peak by a sud- 
den storm of sleet and snow. The first ascent of 
which we have any knowledge was made in 1804. 

The Legislature of Maine having granted an 
appropriation for a botanical survey of the State, 
and having appointed Dr. Young, of Bangor, to 
carry it into execution, that gentleman, in com- 
pany with Dr. Thurber and several others, left 
the City of the East on the 18th ultimo, for the 
purpose of ascending Katahdin. John K. Laski, 
of Bangor, one of the party, has given a long ac- 
count of the tour, which, although evidently writ- 
ten in haste, has the merit of conveying a vivid" 
idea of the writer’s adventures. It appeared in 
the Bangor Courier of the 14th instant. 


Leaving Bangor, the party, seven in number, 
passed up the Penobscot to the village of Passa- 
dumkeag, camping at night in a violent rain. At 
noon, on the next day, they reached Lincoln, the 
principal town on the Penobscot above Bangor, 
where the river moves quietly through a rich in- 
tervale, its banks studded with pleasant farms, 
and embosoming “ beautiful islands, whose open 
growth of large elms formed a picturesque and 
charming appearance.” The night found them 
at Mattawamkeag Point. On the following morn- 
ing, quitting the military road, they struck into 
the Aroostook track, which takes a northwesterly 
direction through the forest. Inthe course of the 





afternoon, while passing the unincorporated town- 
ship of Benedicta, (a purchase of the late Bishop 
Fenwick,) they for the first time obtained a dis- 
tinct view of the object of their journey. Far in 
the west, the huge granite pile towered throngh 
the hazy atmosphere, its loftiest summit circled 
with white smoke-like clouds. At a lone farm- 
house in township No. 3, atthe distance of eighty- 
five miles from Bangor, they left their carriage, 
and started on foot towards the mountain. Late 
in the afternoon of the 21st ultimo, they reached 
the solitary dwelling of a pioneer farmer, who, a 
few years since, sat himself down in the wilder- 
ness, With no other resources than his axe and a 
strong arm to wield it. He had now a cleared 
farm of one hundred acres, a good house, and sub- 
stantial barns filled with seventy-five tons of hay. 
The next day being the first day of the week, it 
was decided to remain until the 23d. One of the 
company, it seems, was a clergyman, and he was 
requested by their host to exercise his vocation, 
which he did, very much to the satisfaction of the 
good man and his wife, to whom the presence of a 
minister was a rare and welcome event. On the 
following morning the party continued their jour- 
ney to the base of the mountain, a distance of 
thirty miles, along the banks of the Wassataquoik, 
a wild rocky stream, dammed with huge boulders, 
which appear to have been swept down from the 
granite sides of Katahdin in some terrible sub- 
mersion far back in the geological ages. At three 
oclock in the afternoon of the 24th, they com- 
menced the ascent. The first part of their way 
was extremely difficult, over steep, broken rocks, 
and through a thick growth of maple, birch, spruce, 
and fir. ‘They encamped for the night, weary and 
thirsty, with no water, to their knowledge, nearer 
than that of the Wassataquoik, which they had 
left foaming and roaring down its rugged channel 
two thousand feet below them. 

Seneca, in one of his epistles, says, that “where 
there is a lofty deep -shaded grove, full of old trees 
with interlacing boughs, shutting out the light of 
heaven, the silence, the depth of shade, the gran- 
deur of the wood, infuse into the breast the notion 
of a Divinity.” If such was the effect of moun- 
tain groves upon the heathen sage, we cannot won- 
der that, on waking amidst the ancient shadows 
of Katahdin, our Christian travellers gathered 
around their clerical companion and listened to 
the voice of prayer and thanksgiving. After toil- 
ing onward about two hours, they came to a clear- 
gushing mountain stream, at which they slaked 
their thirst, feeling, as they did, very much like 
the benemotn of Job, that they could “draw up 
Jordan at a draught.” “Here,” says the narra- 
tor, “Dr. Young and his assistant botanists search- 
ed for rare plants, and were successful. He found 
here the pyrola uniflora, (the one-flowered pirola,) 
a beautiful little thing, about three inches high, 
concealing its leaves in the moss, but just modest 
enough to rnn its beautiful little blossom upon a 
slender stem, an inch or two long, to greet with a 
smile the morning sunlight, and to bask in his 
effulgent beams. We saw here, in the greatest 
abundance, the mountain ash, some of which were 
quite seven inches in diameter. The sugar pear, 
growing in bushes from three to ten feet high, we 
fr equently met with. The berries were very de- 
licious, and particularly so to us before we discov- 
ered water.” 

Passing onward through a broad belt of the 
pms nigra, & low, dwarfed spruce, tangled and 
per yiedp: ae forms, “ kicked about 
Wind ot Gar ee een Wala of thn Herth 
they sendall the atten aan inser 
mous in the traditions of tie" r vbrersnc cade 
residence of a mighty mountai yang baat 
Who carried thither a beautif amunee 908 
tribe, bey a ab dine meee 

) beyond the reach of her most adventurous 





hunters of her race. The thermometer, even at 

that height, (nearly 6,000 feet,) stood at 61 degrees. 

® will let the narrator give his own account of 

the ontlook from his lofty position over that wild 
and wonderful “lake country” of the East : 


© soul was filled with the trans ing images 
of beauty around. iis tallens tease store, Uke 
fi.'* im the distance, and the lakes, Chesuncook, 
like burnished silver in the noontide efful- 

Suce, I thought of similes, but ive 
YOu the beat iden of ie eptasune 


minded me of that represented bya splendid mir- 
ror broken into a thousand fragments, and wildly 
scattered over the grass, reflecting the full blaze 
of the sun. .Be it recollected that Mount Katah- 
din is the very eentre of all the headwaters of the 
Penobscot, and that almost seven-tenths of the 
lakes in the State can be seen from its summit. 
We saw, with the glass and the naked eye, Mars 
Hill, and might have seen the Atlantic ocean, had 
not the southern horizon been overcast with haze, 
or fog. ‘Fo the west and northwest, stretching 
away as far as the eye could extend, were the 
White Hills, while, in the south, east, and north- 
east, we could see only here and there a mountain. 
It seemed to us that the area of the whole State 
was in view.” 

Between sixty and seventy lakes, some of them 
of large size, are in full view from the top of Ka- 
tahdin, more beautiful in their wild loneliness 
than those which feed the Hudson, amidst the 
Adirondack wilderness, so finely described in 
Hoffman’s “ Vigil of Faith :” 

« Lakes which the sun, though pouring down 
His noonday splendor round each isle, 
. At evenitide so soon forsakes, 
That you may watth his parting smile, 
For hours around the summits glow, 
When all is gray an@ dark below. 
Some broadly flashing to the sun, 
Like warrior’s shield when first displayed ; 
Some dark, as when, the battle done, 
That shield oft blackens in the glade.” 


Dr. Young improved the afternoon in gather- 
ering specimens of Alpine plants and flowers. 
“Here,” says the narrator, “we found beautiful 
mosses and flowers; the flowers short-lived to be 
sure—and so is man, who has the vast globe for his 
realm. But one sweet little flower only lived here 
because it was nearer heaven, as it seemed, to gaze 
freely at the stars, and catch the first glance at 
the sun’s golden eye. It was the Arenaria Green- 
landica, called Greenland sandwort. It is only 
found on high altitudes, such as on Mount Wash- 
ington, &c., and grows about three inches high, 
with a thousand little stems in tufted masses, and 
crowned with beautiful white flowers.” 

The top of the mountain is a table land of sev- 
eral hundred acres, broken by two or three ele- 
vations, Pomoola being the highest. In the east- 
erly part is a vast chasm or valley, which is thus 
described : 

“From the highest points on each side of this 
tremendous valley, frowned on eternally by scorn- 
ful brows of granite, in a straight line across, the 
distance is not less than a mile, and certainly not 
less than a thousand feet of perpendicular descent. 
In the bottom of this valley are two lakes, perhaps 
from three to eight acres surface in each. From 
those points on the eastern ridge of this valley, 
rocks might be rolled into the lake nearest. With 
the glass, it seemed reposing just under the base 
of those angry pinnacles. ‘The walls were per- 
fectly smooth, in some places, so that even a man 
might, tor many hundred feet, slide down without 
losing a tolerably upright position. I had the pleas- 
ure of rolling down rocks on the opposite side— 
the western part of this valley. Can any one judge 
of dfstance by the descent of rocks in such places? 
Then it was twenty thousand feet, and could be 
likened to nothing but the ‘ bottomless pit, in idea 
of depth. I rolled one rock, as large as I could 
start, and in its descent it carried others with it, 
and away they went, like so many fiends, jumping, 
howling, now leaping almost off at right angles, 
then again falling in a perpendicular position, and 
again thrown off in a counter direction, scattering 
before their paths the small trees that presented 
themselves, and filling the whole valley with the 
thunders of the concussion.” 

Night overtook our travellers on the mountain, 
a glorious summer night of star-light and moon- 
light. Think of a sunset view from Katahdin, 
followed by a moon-lit panorama of lake, and 
mountain, and forest! 

“T stood alone,” says our traveller, “ no one with- 
in a mile of me, on the highest northern point— 
phrenologically speaking, on the very firmness of 
the mountain—and saw the sun go down in the 
west, surrounded with golden clouds. His light 
was spread far over the west, till, by and by, the 
dim twilight was diffused over the earth, and the 
appearance of lakes, forests, streams, and moun- 
tains, changed and grew less distinct. But the 
moon had already risen above the horizon, full 
and cloudless, and looked, as it seemed to me, for 
the first time and with astonishment, upon these 
wild scenes of nature. Soon the stars came out 
from their hiding places, and, as the moon contin- 
ued to mount the sky, another glorious brightness, 
of moonlight and starlight, filled the heavens, and 
was poured over forest, mountain, and lake.” 


At 10 o’clock at night the party bade farewell 
to old Pomoola, and commenced their descent by 
moonlight. After travelling an hour and a half, 
they reached a suitable camping ground. Early 
in the morning they continued their descent, fol- 
lowing the course of the Katahdin stream, which 
takes its name from the mountain. They count- 
ed five splendid cascades, some of them of nearly 
one hundred feet fall. Their sound filled the 
deep dark valley with eternal echoes. At7 o'clock 
in the evening, the party encamped once more on 
the mountain, on the very verge of the rushing 
river, amidst trees hewn only by the dull axe of 
Time. The night was perfectly clear and calm— 
a brilliant moonlight streaming through the arches 
of the forest, and silvering the wild water flash- 
ing under them; far above, rose the dark form of 
Katahdin, dimly seen through the mists flowing 
like grey hair over his giant brows. On the 
morning of the 27th, the travellers reached the 
Wassataquoik river, at the base of the mountain, 
and three days after returned to Bangor, having 
been absent fourteen days. 

Smoke of clearings will ere long curl about the 
wooded spurs of Katahdin ; rail cars thunder along 
its still valleys; its lakes and waterfalls be made 
the slaves of mechanism; and the great lonely 
mountain itself become a familiar resort for the 
fashionable idlers of our cities. But it may well 
be doubted whether the prospect which its sum- 
mit may then afford will equal, in beauty and 
grandeur, that which our late travellers-enjoyed. 
Improved water-privileges, painted shingles, and 
steeple houses, could lend no additional charm to 
the simple majesty of Nature in these vast soli- 
tudes. In one of his essays, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son says, that “Nature is loved as the City of 
God, although, or rather, because, there is no cit- 
izen. The beauty of Nature must always be uni- 
versal and mocking, until the landscape has hu- 
man figures that are as good as itself. Man is 
fallen, Nature is erect.” Hence, when describing 
his visit to Monadnock, he laments that the dwel- 
lers amidst its mountain glory seemed so totally 
unworthy of the magnificent theatre upon which 
they were acting their poor farce of existence. 
Under the shadow of the heavenward mountain, 
he found men— 


“ With step of cat, and eye of bu 
Duil victims of the pipe cot mio. | 


Our fastidious philosopher would experience 
none of this revulsion of feeling upon Mount 
Katahdin. Man has neither made nor marred 
the landscape which is overlooked by that lone 
watcher by the eastern- gateway of the New 
World. J.G. W. 





THE CLERGY AND REFORM. 


The Christian World, a Unitarian paper pub- 
lished in Boston, contains, in its number for the 
31st ultimo, a well-written article under this head, 
from the pen of T. W. Higginson, the Unitarian 
minister of Newburyport, Mass. The writer 
takes the ground, that, considering the position oc- 
Po by the clergy, their own high claims, 
ta constant and regular access to the people, 

© power which they really exercise through the 
pe feeling, and their ability to awaken the 
hopes and fears which brighten or shadow, like 
sunshine and cloud, the human spirit in view of 
to come, they have deserved the censure 
cast upon them by the friends of Liberty and 
Peace, at the present day—that. they are, as a 





need of the times, and unfaithful to their profess- 


ed commission from God. Taking up the argu- 
ment of those who arraign them, the writer says : 


“ Your claims are such, your position is sith, 
as to give us rightfully an immense demand on 
you, which you have as yet scarcely begun to ful- 
fil—and concerning which, when we sometimes 
call you toaccount, you put us off with the as- 
surance that we ask too much, and no man can be 
expected fo fulfil it. We wait anxiously to see 
how this insolvency is to end. The burden of 
proof lies always with the clergy. They are liable 


to be called on every instant to justify their own exist- 
ence. lyle truly said—The one question in 


regard to any organized clerical order is, Does 
this clergy lead and teach this people or not? If 


not, its doom is sealed.” 

We have long been satisfied that the clergy, as 
a class, must abate much of their pretensions, or, 
retaining them, be, in fact, what these pretensions re- 
quire on their part. We would gladly see them all 
that has ever been claimed for them, by their most 
devoted adherents. We would rejoice to see re- 
alized in them the wish of Gregory VII, that 
“Every Pope should be a saint.” But human na- 
ture is fallible. The lore of theological schools, 
the laying on of hands, consecration solemnities, 
and ecclesiastical associations, cannot make the 
selfish benevolent, the sensualist a spiritualist, 
the coward brave, or the hypocrite true. We 
have never felt, for ourselves, the surprise which 
some of the ardent advocates of philanthropic 
objects have manifested, in view of the position 
of the great body of the clergy in respect to these 
“weightier matters of the law” of Christianity 
We have been accustomed to judge all men by 
one standard. In our view, the preacher is but a 
poor, weak, erring man ; and so in his own eyes, if 
he be really worthy of the name of a servant of the 
Highest, must he seem also. It is a significant 
fact, that the bitterest denouncers of the priesthood 
are those who have formerly been blind worship- 
pers of the order. Their “ Come-outer” reaction 
is the petty spite of idolaters, breaking their 
idols, because they have at last found out that 
wood and stone, carved ever so grotesquely, or 
robed ever so quaintly, remain necessarily wood 
and stone still. 

Too much is asked of the clerical profession, 
as a necessary consequence of what is claimed for 
it. Hence, when one of its number is detected in 
some glaring immorality, the poor wretch is hunt- 
ed down without mercy, as if there could be no 
excuse for his delinquency, being holy by virtue 
of his station, and ex officio beyond temptation. 
Alas! have we yet to learn that the snares of the 
Tempter are spread in all paths—that they are 
often concealed under the guise of the kinder 
feelings of our nature—that he who is regarded, 
in popular estimation, as above and beyond com- 
mon liability to error, and who is consequently 
relied upon with the strongest confidence, by the 
young, the enthusiastic, the confiding, of both 
sexes, needs, of all men, self-distrust and hu- 
mility, and the daily repetition of the prayer, 
“ Lead us not into temptation!” 

The bold manner in which Abolitionists have 
at times arraigned the clergy, for their conserva- 
tive course in respect to slavery, has, we doubt 
not, added to their number men who are not un- 
willing to find a justification of hostility to the 
order in its antagonism to reform, while, on the 
other hand, it has repelled a still larger number, 
who have not yet learned to distinguish an honest 
and faithful rebuke of time-servers and blas- 





phemous perverters of the oracles of God, from 
an attack upon Christianity and its institutions. 
If it be true, as has been asserted, that bad men 
are taking advantage of the position of the clergy 
on the slave question, to ridicule their preten- 
sions, and bring them into general disrepute, 
the blame rests mainly with themselves. Men 
professing to believe in a God who sanctions 
and institutes war and slavery, resorting to the 
Bible to justify sanguinary and cruel laws, and tak- 
ing, as by instinct, the side of the strong against 
the weak, and of the rich against the poor, or, 
what is essentially the same, holding in Christian 
fellowship those who do all this, have no right to 
expect the confidence and esteem of the people- 
In this nineteenth century, such cannot hope to 
remain “at ease in Zion.” Were the world no 
longer lying in wickedness—no slave lifting his 
chained hands toheaven—no cry of the poor, bound 
tothe dust by wealth and power, rising in wail and 
protest—were the fire of the distillery quenched, 
fraud divorced from traffic, labor reaping its due 
reward—were there, in short, no practical evils and 
wrongs to be abolished and redressed—it might be 
a very pleesant and profitable amusement to des- 
cant week after week upon obsolete creeds, or 
parade the ceremonials and trappings of a formal 
worship. Butthat millennial state seems yet 
far distant. There is work to be done—earnest, 
faithful, strong men, are needed to do it. The 
people are waiting for their spiritual guides to 
take the lead inits performance—to go before them 
into the great field of duty, waiting with ill-sup- 
pressed impatience. 


“Up, loiterers! upon the winds are flung 

The banners of the faithful, and erect 

Beneath their folds the hosts of God’s elect 

Stand in their strength. Be ye their ranks among.” 


J. G. W. 
a ee 

x The following poem appeared in the Sep- 
tember number of the Ludies’ Wreath, a neat dollar 
monthly, published in New York, by Martyn & 
Ely, and edited by Mrs. S. T. Martyn, said to be 
a writer of ability and earnestness, whose labors, 
it is thought, cannot fail to be useful in the sphere 
she has chosen, Bearing, as this poem did, the 
familiar initials of our Baltimore correspondent, 
we have not hesitated to place his full name over it. 


THE IRISH MOTHER'S CHOICE. 


BY DR. J. E. SNODGRASS, 


Better to bide here, and be killed, than go home to 
starve.” 

Thus shrieked an Irish mother—one of a frenzied crowd, 

Who had press’d upon the market, with riot clamor loud, 

While clung to her shrunk bosom, where long it clung in 


vain, 
A helpless little sufferer—one of a famished twain! 


Dost marvel that she uttered those words so fierce and dread, 

Defying e’en the Police, in her madness after bread? 

All care for life was banished, and her thoughts had home- 
ward flown, 

Where those whom God had given her, were uttering hun- 
ger’s groan! 

Oh! strong are woman’s sympathies—enduring is her love, 

On whomsoever centered—unworthy though it prove; 

But not in this we witness the fulness of that power, 

Which is woman’s leading soul-trait—her highest moral 
dower. 

’Tis only for her children, bone of her very bone, 

Amid such scenes of trial, as Famine hath made known, 

That the power of strong affection is fully shadowed forth 

In deeds which well exemplify her true heroie worth! 


Ye mothers of America, so blessed with Plenty’s store, 
Can ye ponder sceties so fearful, on yonder foreign shore, 
Borne by your common sisterhood, and feel uot that to you 
This cry of famished millions has hither come anew? 


Arouse from your indifference! give your woman-nature 
room! 


Send quickly new donations, with blessings for perfume— 
And thus, in feeding others, who are praying leave to live, 
You'll realize the blessedress of having bread to give! 
Battmorg, June 12, 1847. 
s 


——o 


Tus Rerort Covrteous—At the University 
election, Mr. Butt, the well-known political bar- 
rister, made a poi t retort upon Mr. Shaw. 
On the day of nomination, after Mr. Butt had ad- 
dressed the electors, Mr. Shaw said : “Speaking, 
not as an Oxford graduate, but as an Irish gen- 
tleman, I will say that Mr. Butt’s speech proves 
nothing but the vulgarity of his own nature, which 

-not even an —— at this bsaores’ eo _ 
fine.” Mr, Butt no os of replying 
till some time after, when he took care to tell the 
Recorder, “That it was a great pity, when he had 
secured pension of three thousand 


a retiring per 
annum on the consolidated fund, that. he had not 





also managed to put his tongue upon the civil list.” 


For the National Era. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE, 





BY PATTY LEE. 


CAROLINE BRADLEY'S QUILTING. 
CHAPTER V. 

“There was a sound of revelry by night,” for 
Caroline Bradley had gathered together “the 
beauty and the chivalry” of Scmerville, “and 
bright the lamps shone over Women and brave 
men.” But I must go backa littl. On the after- 
noon preceding the memorable evening, when 
“eyes spake love to eyes that spake again,” there 
was such an assemblage of beauty in the “ ball- 
room” of the American Inn, a, according to Dr. 
Watson’s declaration, had never graced a royal 
drawing-room; and [ doubt not but that he was 
perfectly sincere—at least, most of the ladies 
thought so. 

Sally Perrin had been at the tavern the two 
previous days, as an assistant ; and, by the way, 
she was always called upop, on/all similar occa- 
sions. A most excellent cook was Sally. She 
used to spin for our folks, and, getting her sixteen 
cuts off by five o'clock, she invariably came down 
stairs, and helped about supper. 

Every muster day she might be seen on the back 
porch of the village tavern, with her sleeves 
rolled up to her elbows, ani the skirt of her 
dress pinned up, so as to lewea sort of three- 
cornered trail behind, standing by a large pine 
table, covered with flour, sugir, lard, and various 
other etceteras. In fact, she was what old ladies 
call handy about the house. No marvel, then, 
that she was in requisition at Cardine’s quilting. 
Assuming a hostess-like demeanor, she took the 
girls’ “ things” as they came in, on¢ after another, 
asked after their mothers, and brought their cheers 
in close juxtaposition with “the nidnight star,” 
where they began threading needks, and making 
sapient remarks about the state of the weather. 
However, to do them justice, corversation soon 
took an easier tone. 

“Miss Tuningfork,” said Miss 3rown, “a tall 
crooked, oldish girl in a black wossted dress, and 
white ruff of the Elizabethean style, “hand me 
that sasser of starch, and I’ll lay off a little of 
this border.” 

“Pm sure I don’t know who yu mean,” said 
Caroline, at the same time passing the saucer. 

“Well, if somebody don’t sleep under this quilt 
before ‘a month,” said Miss Brown, “I miss my 
guess !” 

“I expect somebody will sleep under it,” said 
Caroline ; “TI don’t expect it wil) be too good to 
use. . 

“Nor I either,” said the first weaker; “that’s 
the reason I think you'll use it, yeu and Iserl.” 

“Oh! what a story!” rejoined Miss Bradley, 
“T don’t hardly know him; he hisn’t been t’our 
house I can’t tell when !” 

“ No, girls, you mustn’t expect Caroline to tell,” 
said Sally, “he’s only been her¢ four times in 
two days.” 

At this announcement there wasa general titter 
around the “midnight star,” and Ciroline flounced 
out of the room, saying she had something to show 
that she had forgotten. 

Curiosity was all on tiptoe, as may be sup- 
posed, to know what it could be, ind many were 
the inquiring looks directed towards Sally, who 
persisted in saying she “didn’t know; Caroline 
was full of her fun.” 

“ Perhaps it’s the singing-master himself; she 
couldn’t bring a greater curiosity,’ observed Su- 
san Lane, the schoolmistress, whc had till then 
bent quietly over her work. 

“It will be cheap keeping him in socks, won't 
it ?” said Hannah Wells, a short, rosy-cheeked girl, 
with dimples, “I should like to have him myself, 
on that account.” 

“Like Scotland’s heroes, he might daily wash 
his knees, without putting himself tomuch incon- 
venience,” added Susan Lane. 

“Yes,” said Hannah, “his ankles Jlon’t mind a 
little ‘summer’s heat and winter’s cold,’ as the 
spelling-book says.” 

Here the two girls went into convulsions of 
laughter, which they tried vainly to suppress, as 
Caroline returned, with something closely wrapped 
in her handkerchief, and exclaimed, as she slowly 
unfolded it— 

“What are you giggling about, girls?” But 
her eyes were fixed on Hannah, who was a bit of 
a coquette, and who also considered herself justi- 
fied in laughing whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself, be it whom or what it might. 

“Oh! sueh a funny man just went along,” said 
she, and they both laughed louder than before. 

“What have you got?” said half a dozen voices, 
and as many hands seized hold of the handker- 
chief; and lo! the mystery was revealed. And 
what think you it was, reader? A crull cake, 
moulded in the similitude of a man, but of reduced 
size, as an artist would say. Caroline asserted 
that Sally made it, and Sally that Caroline made 
it. Both agreed in saying it was intended to rep- 
resent Dr. Watson ; whereupon, Susan Lane sug- 
gested that it be placed within a windowed niche 
of that high hall. 

“Oh!” said Caroline, “it is intended as a 
present for Lily, to console her about the Doctor, 
who is going away, you know.” 

“Don’t deprive yourself of any consolation ; 
but why is Lily not here?” said Hannah Wells, 
with a merry laugh, that made Caroline prick her 
fingers sadly, as she replied— 

“Because she didn’t get a chance to come. I 
don’t ask such folks as she is to my parties. Her 
father is drunk down stairs now. As soon as he 
got back from market to-day, he came right here, 
and spent all the money he had. Father says he’ll 
put him out of doors when it comes night.” 

“If he had not sold him whiskey,” said Han- 
nah, and for once she looked serious, “he might 
have put himself out, and had his money too.” 
Then, in order to nettle Caroline, she continued, 
“What a pretty girl Lily is! I wonder if she 
will have that Doctor.” 

“Have him!” exclaimed Caroline, shocked at 
so preposterous an idea, “I guess she would, if 
she could get a chance. Her face turned just as 
white as a sheet, and she trimbled like a leaf, 
when I told her he was going away.” 

“Oh!” replied Hannah, laughing again, “Caro- 
line thinks we must all share Aer admiration for 
the Doctor ; but Lily wouldn’t have Mr. Tuning- 
fork, nor two or three other fellows I know of ; 
and [ guess she don’t think Dr.Watson the great- 
est man in the world.” 

Caroline smarted, but felt herself obliged to 
submit in silence; for Hannah was an heiress, 
and every one accorded her the privilege she as- 
sumed, of saying what she pleased. 

Just at this juncture, Miss Brown, who had 
gone to the window to thread her needle, was 
seen clapping her hands, and motioning toward 
the street, as though she saw “the- Talbot with 
his colors spread, and half the troops of England 
after him.” There was a general rush to the 
window, but Miss Brown, motioning the ladies 
back, said, in suppressed tones, ‘Hush! be still! 
the Doctor is coming. There! I hear him on the 
stairs!” Oh, what a rattling of chairs and ad- 
justing of curls and aprons followed this an- 
nouncement, while two or three girls commenced 
talking in a very loud key, as children whistle 
when they are afraid. But the silence of death 
reigned on the gentleman’s entrance, who bowed 
to the board, and was about seating himself by 
one of the youngest girls, when Miss Bradley 
arose, with a degree of self-possession that was a 
marvel to the girls who were yet in their teens, 
and formally and separately presented him to 
each one. However, he made himself so at home, 
as Sally expressed it, that the restraint of his 
presence gradually wore away, and bursts of 
laughter echoed on all sides, when, putting on 
Miss Brown’s thimble, he actually began to quilt. 
That was so funny, they could not help laughing, 
of course not. 

The only person to whom the presence of the 
Doctor seemed a matter of utter indifference was 
Miss Hannah Wells, who kept chatting with her 
next neighbor, and evidently did not hear, for she 
did not heed, his most sparkling witticisms. The 
manners of the wealthy beauty did not long es- 
cape the quick eye of the Doctor, who, determined 
on eliciting her notice, declared that the light 
shone too much in his eyes, and he could quilt 
better on the opposite side. . 

« Glad to hear it,” said Hannah, “we can make 
room for you, I think.” " 7 

Laying the flattering unction to his soul, Dr. 
Watson was at her side in a moment, repeating, 
in his most insinuating manner, “Yes, I am sure 
T can quilt better on this side.” 

“Well, you may try, said Hannah, vacating her 
seat; I shall feel obliged to you for taking my 
place, as I am going to the supper-room, to assist 
Mrs. Bradley, for 

‘ ell I might, 
The'keen demands of appetite? ” 
So saying, she ran laughingly down stairs. 





Whether her admirer quilted any better, I am 





not able to say; but he consoled himself by act- 
ing the agreeable to Miss Lane, a plain but supe- 
rior woman, to whom I shall devote a chapter one 
of these days. 

Supper was soon announced, but, in these days 
of spiritualists and Grahamites, I am almost afraid 
to tell about the chickens and sweet potatoes, and 
peaches and cream, that graced the snowy cloth 
of our hostess, Sally did the honors of the coffee 
urn, and Caroline “handed round the things,” 
and Dr. Watson made himself generally useful ; 
but notwithstanding all, some of the ladies were 
soon heard to say, “thank you, I’ve eaten very 
hearty !” while Sally 

“ Pressed the bashful strangers to their food, 

And learned the luxury of doing good ;?’ 
and Caroline said they had nothing very inviting, 
Then came the breaking of the “ wish-bones ;” 
but the girls all refused to tell their wishes, ex- 
cepting Hannah, who wished aloud, as she broke 
the mystic bone with the good-natured Mrs. Brad- 
ley, that she might have a charming beau to wait 
upon her home. 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed the hostess. 

“What a strange. wish!” said the girls, hiding 
their faces; but the Dector said, bowing grace- 
fully to Hannah, who was merrily drawing the 
bones from the plump hand of the hostess, to see 
if she should get her wish, that he should be too 
happy, if to verify her wish were in his power. 

And now the twilight deepened, and the ball- 
room of the American Inn was in the full blaze 
of splendor, for there was no stint of tallow can- 
dles; the midnight star was drawn up to the ceil- 
ing, to leave a larger area for the evening per- 
formances. The ladies seated themselves against 
the walls, and waited with exemplary patience 
the coming of the gentlemen. Among the first 
arrivals was Israel ‘Tuningfork, whom Caroline 
declared she was not expecting, and whose pres- 
ence threw Hannah Wells into ecstacies. Then 
came Timothy Jones, a tall, lean, hungry-looking 
Yankee, wearing green spectacles, and a blue 
frock coat, closely buttoned, and inordinately 
long, who invariably, after asking the girls how 
they did, told them he was complaining of being 
right well! Then followed the story of an un- 
ruly sheep his father owned, and which he said 
they paid ten silver dollars for, down in the town 
of Berry; “though,” said he, “he was the tar- 
nalist ugly critter you ever hearn tell on; last 
shearin’ time he butted me in the bowels, till it 
pained me for the matter of thirty days!” 

I cannot stop to describe all the tailors, and 
carpenters, and coopers, that presently filled the 
room; but among them was a Mr. Clark, who ex- 
cited considerable attention from the fact of hav- 
ing recently visited a menagerie, an elaborate ac- 
count of which he gave the ladies, interspersed 
with stale witticisms. 

“Mr. Tuningfork,” said Miss Brown, “start a 
play ; you can sing !” 

“If you will help me,” said the gentleman ; and 
“locking arms,” they commenced promenading 
the floor, and singing very loud: 

“ We're a marching forward to Quebec, 
And the drums are loudly beating, 


America has gained the day, 
And the British are retreating. 


The wars are o’er, and we’ll turn back, 
Aud never more be parted; 

So open the ring, and choose another in, 
‘That you think will prove true-hearted.”’ 

“Shall I have the pleasure?” said Dr. Watson, 
extending his hand to Miss Wells. 

“Doctor! Doctor! you must come right down 
here !” screamed the hostess from the landing. 

On descending the stairs, he was met by a dirty- 
faced, ragged urchin, who accosted him with— 

“Pappy wants you to come right over t/our 
house—Mammy’s a’most broke her arm !” 

“How did it happen?” said Mrs. Bradley, 
wiping the perspiration from her forehead with 
the towel. 

“Just lifting a biler of suds,” replied the boy, 
as he mounted the sheepskin, and struck his 
heels against the ribs of his shaggy sorrel. 

“T will be there presently,” said the Doctor, as 
he returned to take leave of the ladies. 

“And I always expected something would hap- 
pen, that woman is so ambitious about her work,” 
said the hostess, as she pinned on the towel for 
an apron. 

“Nothing but professional duty,” said the Doc- 
tor to Hannah, as hetook leave; but Sally did not 
hear the rest, and I cannot finish the sentence on 
my own responsibility. 
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REPORT OF MR. CORWIN’S SPEECH, 





Cincinnati, September 21, 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: Do you notice that the Atlas, of this 
city, giving an account of our Whig county meet- 
ing of last Saturday, says, that “Senator Corwin 
delivered an eloquent and powerful address, of 
two hours, in opposition to the war and the exten- 
sion of slavery into new territories ?” 

And do you notice that the Chronicle, whose 
able editor was a member of the committee on 
resolutions, declares, quoting this sentence, that 
“the Atlas does the eloquent Senator injustice in 
the latter part of the above paragraph. He did 
not oppose the acquisition of territory upon the 
ground alleged. As the war was an act of injus- 
tice to Mexico, it was no more than right that we 
should refuse to take any of her territory. He 
therefore went against the acquisition of any terri- 
tory. He deprecated the agitation of slavery. The 
Wilmot Proviso was a DANGEROUS QuESTION. It 
ought not, said Mr. Corwin, to receive the serious con- 
sideration of any man. All good men should unite 
to preserve the Union as tt is. Tur Witmor Pro- 
VISO WAS CALCULATED TO ENDANGERK THE Union. 
Such a measure did not meet his approbation.” 

i use italics in order to bring more distinctly 
to your notice the extraordinary sentiments which 
the Chronicle, whose editor was on the ground 
and heard, and is known to be incapable of inten- 
tional misrepresentation, ascribes to Mr. Corwin. 

You and your readers may like to hear some- 
thing further of a speech of which such opposite 
representations are given, and which, from the 
position occupied by its author, has a peculiar in- 
terest. As I was one of the crowd, attracted by 
the reputation of the speaker and curiosity to 
know how he would declare himself, I can give 
you some idea, perhaps, of what he said, and will 
try to do so. 

He commenced by referring to his position as 
an anti-war Whig, and declared that he was there 
to express his own opinions, without the least in- 
tention of making anybody else responsible for 
them. He differed from the Democrats. He 
differed, he was sorry to say, from a large number 
of the best men among the Whigs. 

He then referred to the resolutions adopted by 
the meeting. He concurred in those relating to 
Whig measures of State policy. There was one 
resolution, however, which deserved especial re- 
gard. It was that which called upon Congress 
“ta ascertain and lay before the people the causes 
of the war with Mexico, the expenses attending 
its prosecution, and to direct by /aw the mode and 
manner of conducting it.” This resolution, the 
honorable gentleman seemed to think, 
significant condemnation of the war by implica- 
tion. 

He next adverted to a resolution of the Aboli- 
tion Convention, as he was pleased to style our 
Liberty Convention lately held at Cheviot, which 
asserted that the Whigs and Democrats who voted 
for the war were equally and justly responsible 
for it. He denied this. He said that he and other 
Senators declared, at the time they voted for the 
first war bill, they did so with an express decla- 
ration that they were against the preamble, which 
asserted that the war existed by act of Mexico. 
This preamble was a lie, and the record stating 
that he voted for the whole bill, preamble and all 
was also a lie. But the record would remain, an 
perpetuate his vote for the bill, while it would be 
silent as to his opposition to the preamble. He 
was sorry, therefore, that he voted as he did. 

He avowed that he voted against supplies, and 
justified his vote. The war was unjust. Every 
step of its prosecution was unjust. It was right 
to begin todo justice. ‘The army should be called 
home ; the territory surrendered to its rightful 


sessors. 

He attributed the war to the annexation of 
Texas; the annexation of Texas to the election 
of Polk ; the election of Polk to the perversity of 
the Liberty men in adhering to their own candi- 
dates ; of which, he trusted, they now repented. 

He thought the Missouri Compromise a bad 
thing, the Wilmot Proviso a better but dangerous 
thing, good contingently only; but the no-terri- 
tory doctrine, by far, the best thing, the only 
really good thing. 

No treaty, in his opinion, presiding for the ac- 
quisition of territory, could be ratified in the Sen- 
ate. If it came without the Wilmot Proviso, it 
would be rejected by Northern votes ; if with the 
Proviso, by Southern. Either way, one-third only 
being necessary to defeat it, it would be defeated. 
The only way to make peace was to go against all 
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He deprecated the extension of slavery, but 
more the agitation of the slave question. He said, 
if that question were brought into the Senate for 
serious discussion, the Union must be sacrificed. 
He knew the views of public men, and felt confi- 
dent that the agitation of the slavery question in 
the Senste, with a view to the establishment of 
the doctrine of the Proviso, would destroy the 
Union. He was against such agitation, though 
opposed to the extension of slavery. To avoid 
both, he was against all territory, but for the 
Union as it is. 

I have given you a brief, but, I believe, faithful 
outline of Mr. Corwin’s speech. There was a 
good deal of Anti-Slavery sentiment in it, but not 
a particle of Anti-Slavery principle. Not one 
single practical Anti-Slavery measure had the 
good fortune to meet his approbation. On the 
contrary, he seemed to regard those engaged in 
such measures as dangerous foes to the Union. 
And yet his Anti-Slavery sentiments made his 
speech as unpalatable to the anti-emancipation 
slaveholders as it would have been had it propos- 
ed actions against slavery. A Liberty man, at 
the close of the speech, said to a ‘l'exan planter— 

“ Well, how did you like Corwin’s speech ?” 

“ Not at all,” said he. “He has cut his throat 
with me.” 

“You would have liked one of my speeches 
quite as well, | suppose ?” said our friend. 

ey You have it, exactly,” was the planter’s re- 
Pp 


y: 

No doubt, however, slaveholding politicians not 
so sensitive as the planter will like it better. 
They care but little for the Anti-Slavery senti- 
ments of those who declaim against slavery, but, 
terrified by the bugbear of dissolution, retrain 
from all decided and effective action. 


These positions of Mr. Corwin are not new to 


you; but it is well that those who, carried away 
by his stand against the war, are ready to adopt 
him as an Anti-Slavery leader, should be advised 
that Corwinism and the Liberty creed have next 
to nothing in common. 


Yours, Proviso anp Morr. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Eartuquake at ALEXANDRIA, Ecyrr.—As the 
French steamer leaves this to-morrow (Aug. 10) 
morning, and a mail for England by her is ciosed 
this afternoon at five, 1 think the information re- 
specting an earthquake, by which we were visited 
the day before yesterday, may be worth communi- 
cating. On Saturday morning, the 7th instant, at 
10 minutes past 8, while I was breakfasting with 
a friend at his country residence by the Lake 
Mareotis, a shock was felt by us all, the first part 
of which was certainly horizontal, the latter is gen- 
erally represented as vertical (most dangerous.) 
The ladies describe their sensation as deadly sick- 
ening ; the children were seized, and we simulta- 
neously rushed from the palace to the garden, an- 
ticipating every moment to be buried in its ruins, 
or swallowed by the opening of the earth, as the 
old town of Alexandria was, and half a million of 
souls with it. In a few minutes, we partially re- 
covered, and returned thanks for our deliverance. 
Mohammed Bey’s house in the arsenal was crack- 
ed, from top to bottom; a minaret in a similar 
state ; the corner of a large house down; most of 
the clocks stopped; pictures and earthenware 
broken and damaged, but fortunately no lives 
were lost. The whole population had rushed to 
the squares—many undressed. This morning we 
have accounts from Cairo, that a principal mosque 
has fallen, several houses were thrown down, and 
and some lives lost ; but the greatest anxiety pre- 
vails respecting Syria, as the best-informed per- 
sons are convinced the shock came from that di- 
rection. At 11,1 went on board the Ripon, and 
learned that about 8 o’clock they fancied the ship 
had struck the ground, or something had come in 
collision with her, but they had not experienced 
any unusual motion. The inhabitants are gradu- 
ally recovering from their fright ; and I hope never 
to witness a similar scene.—Correspondent of the 
Daily News. 








Axmost Torat DestkucTION oF ARCHANGEL BY 
Fire.—By a letter received by the agent of the 
eminent house of Messrs. Clarke, Morgan, & Co., 
of Archangel, it appears _a most destructive fire 
took place there on the Ist instant, by which two- 
thirds of that important seaport town are burned 
down, and five or six thousand people left house- 
less. The cause of the conflagration not ascer- 
tained. — Dublin Evening Mail. 





An Instance or Animat Sacacity anp Human- 
ITy, unequalled in our remembrance, took place 
before our door lately. An unfortunate dog, in 
order to make sport for some fools, had a pan tied 
to his tail, and was sent off on his travels towards 
Galt. He reached the village utterly exhausted, 
and lay down before the steps of Mr. Young’s 
tavern, eyeing most anxiously the horrid annoy- 
ance hung behind him, but unable to move a step 
further, or rid himself of the torment. Another 
dog, a Scotch colly, came up at the same time; 
and, seeing the distress of his crony, laid himself 
gently down beside him, and, gaining his confi- 
dence by a few caresses, proceeded to gnaw the 
string by which the noisy appendage was attached 
to his friend’s tail, and by a quarter of an hour’s 
exertion severed the cord, and started to his legs 
with the pan hanging from the string in his mouth ; 
and after a few joyful capers around his friend, 
departed on his travels in the highest glee at his 
success.— Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 





Love or tue Sustime.—A most remarkable in- 
stance of animal sagacity has occurred at the vil- 
lage of Rustington, near Arundel, in Sussex. 
Out of a lane leading from the village to the sea, 
a cow has been observed to emerge daily a little 
before high water, and to walk down on the sands, 
and take up a position about fifty yards from the 
rising tide ; there she would stand, evincing every 
symptom of pleasure, till the waves reached her 
feet, and then she would very leisurely retire to 
her pasture again. One morning she had not 
been able to get to the sea side till very nearly 
high water, and she was seen running down the 
lane to the beach in great haste, as if afraid of 
being too late to enjoy her accustomed treat! 
Such an instance we believe to be unparalleled in 
natural history. Doubtless her sensitive ears 
would give due warning of the advancing waters 
when grazing in her quiet pasture; but it seems 
very difficult to account for the animal’s proceed- 
ings, except we entertain the idea, that it had a 
true perception of, and admiration for, “the sub- 
lime and the beautiful !’—From a Correspondent. 





Macavtay anp THE Duxe.—A little incident 
will show you the estimation in which Mr. Ma- 
caulay is held in Paris. Many months ago, I was 
walking in the street with a literary man of some 
distinction; a splendid English equipage dashed 
past us, and I observed, “There goes the Duke of 
2’ “Bah!” cried the Frenchman, “ what 





| do I care for your dukes!” A few minutes after, 
Was & most | 


we met a plainly dressed gentleman, with an um- 
brella under his arm and a book in his hand, 


trudging along in the mud, with boots and dress 


by no means calculated to look well in the Loudoir 
of a dutchess. “There’s Macaulay!” said I. 
“ Macaulay!” echoed the Frenchman, “ Ah! let’s 
have a good look at him!” And to get a good 
look at the brilliant writer, and great Parliament 
orator, the Frenchman walked as near him as pos- 
sible for about five minutes.—French Correspond- 
ent of the Edinburgh Register. 





France— Tue Liserty or tHe Press —The 
Gazette de France announces the seizure of its 
number of Friday, in the following terms: “The 
Gazette de France was seized to-day at the post 
office and at the printing-house. We have been 
informed that two other numbers are included in 
the new prosecution commenced against us. One 
of our editors has but lately been released from 
prison, another has just been incarcerated, and 
a third is about to be prosecuted. Let nobody 
assert that Liberty is not making progress.” The 
Charivari announces that its number of Saturday 
was seized at the post office and at the office of the 

per. “It is impossible for us,” says the Chari- 
vari, “to explain the reason.” 





To atu Azout To Marry—A Paris Harem— 
A new journal called the Harem has just made its 
appearance; and what think you is the object of 
this queerly-named broad sheet? Why, it is to 
serve as a medium of communication between 

Je who want to get married. Ladies in want of 
Rusbasds are to write letters to it, setting forth 
their Lang new beer and ~~ amount of their 
fortunes, er with any other particulars they 
may think likely to enhance their value in the 
matrimonial market ; and gentlemen are to write 
similar ee t is in fact to be ae 
vertisi ‘or would-be wives and would- 
husbands.— French Correspondent of the Edinburgh 
Register. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE PeRiops ov tur Day yron 
Birrus anp Deatus.—Dr. Caspar has arrived at 
the following conclusions: ‘The greatest number 
of births occur between nine o’clock in the even- 
ing and six in the morning, whilst the smallest 
number occur between six o’clock in the morning 
and nine in the evening. Individually regarded, 
the ratio of deaths from inflammations, phthisis, 
and pulmonary hemorrhage, is greater in the after- 
noon; from fevers and exanthemata, just before 
midnight; from cerebral apoplexy, during the 
day ; and from diseases ef the nervous system in 
general, in the hours which immediately follow 
midnight.— Medical T'imes. 





Nar.es—Ervption or Mount Vesuvivs.—On 
the 2d instant, towards evening, there was an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. A torrent of lava 
fell from the new crater, and, in about thirty-five 
minutes, reached the Piano del Ginistro. In 
many points of the old crater the soil was cracked, 
and great masses of fire were visible. On the 5th, 
about midnight, a fresh torrent of lava fell in the 
direction of Basco Reall. It was fifteen feet broad. 
The two new small craters-were seen vomiting 
burning and increasing the fear of the in- 
habitants — Gazette d’ Augsburg, August 17. 





Erner 1n Mania.— In the licensed lunatic 
wards of the St. Marylebone Infirmary, Dr. Boyd 
has tried the inhalation of sulphuric ether in four 
cases, one chronic and three acute, of violent ma- 
nia, amongst females, with excellent effect, and 
without any unfavorable results. The tranquil- 
lizing effect was produced at various intervals of 
from two to ten minutes—at a time, too, when the 
patients were unusually violent. All of them 
appeared to become intoxicated. Before this et- 
fect was fully produced, their anger in every in- 
stance seemed turned to joy—a soporific effect- 
was the utmost that was produced in any case. 

Lancet. 





A Frencn Crercyman’s Opinion or Danc- 
inc.—The cure of Guadin, in the Meurthe, has 
been ordered by the magistrates to pay, with other 
expenses, 25 francs to a musician, who fiddled as 
the parishioners danced on St. Medard’s day, and 
whose instrument the reverend gentleman smash- 
ed in consequence. The cure, however, was not 
to be intimidated ; he announced from the pulpit, 
that if there should be another dance he will not 
attack a paltry fiddler, but, like another Samson, 
break the windows of the houses, tear down the 
roof, and send his profane flock dancing to anoth- 
er world !—Populavre. 





A Congress of European Reformers on the sub- 
ject of prison discipline, adjourned from that 
which was held last year at Frankfort, is to as- 
semble in the Gothic Hall of the Hotel de Ville, 
at Brussels, on the 20th and 25th of this month. 
The order of the deliberations has been already 
arranged by a committee of organization, which 
met there on the 12th ult. 





Uneatvant Jean Paut!—Jean Paul says that 
Pa lady officer, if she wanted to give the word 
“halt” to her troops, would do it somewhat in 
this wise—“ You soldiers, all of you, now mind, 
I order you, as soon as I have finished speaking, 
to stand still, every one of you, on the spot, 
where you happen to be; don’t you hear me? 
halt, I say, all of you!” 





Erymovoey or tHE Name“ Devit.”—As a pen- 
dant to the curious etymology in our last, a rey- 
erend divine of the end of the last century, not a 
hundred miles from Dunfermline, is said to have 
illustrated the nature of the Evil One from his 
very name. He was first i/, ill; wil, vile; evil, 
evil; devil, devil: “in short,’ said he, “to sum up 
in a few words, he was an ill, vile, evil, devil !” 





Drowninc.—The following is from a letter by 
Admiral Beaufort to Dr. Wollaston, in the Me- 
moirs of Sir John Barrow, just published in Lon- 
don: 

“Many years ago, when I was a youngster on 
board one of his Majesty’s ships, in Portsmouth 
harbor, after sculling about in a very small boat, 
I was endeavoring to fasten her alongside the ship 
to one of the scuttle-rings ; in foolish eagerness | 
stepped upon the gunwale, the boat of course up- 
set, and 1 fell into the water, and, not knowing 
how to swim, all my efforts to lay hold either of 
the boat or of the floating sculls were fruitless. 
The transaction had not been observed by thesen- 
tinel on the gangway, and therefore it wus not till, 
the tide had drifted me some distance astern of 
the ship that a man in the foretop saw me splash- 
ing in the water, and gave the alarm. The first 
lieutenant instantly and gallantly jumped over- 
board, the carpenter followed his example, and 
the gunner hastened into a boat and pulled after 
them. 

“ With the violent and vain attempts to make 
myself heard I had swallowed much water; [ was 
soon exhausted by my struggles, and before any 
relief reached me I had sunk below the surface ; 
all hope had fied, all exertion ceased, and I /ele 
that 1 was drowning. 

“So far these facts were either partially re- 
membered after my recovery, or supplied by those 
who had latterly witnessed the scene; for during 
an interval of such agitation a drowning person is 
too much occupied in catching at every passing 
straw, or too much absorbed by alternate hope and 
despair, to mark the succession of events very ac- 
curately. Not so, however, with the facts which 
immediately ensued; my mind had then under- 
gone the sudden revolution which appeared to 
you so remarkable; and all the circumstances of 
which are now as vividly fresh in my memorv as 
if they had occurred but yesterday. 

“From the moment that all exertion had ceas- 
ed—which I imagine was the immediate conse- 
quence of complete suffocation—a calm feeling of 
the most perfect tranquillity superseded the pre- 
vious tumultuous sensations. It might be called 
apathy, certainly not resignation, for drowning 
no longer appeared to be an evil. I no longer 
thought of being rescued, nor was I in any bodily 
pain. On the contrary, my sensations were now 
of rather a pleasurable cast, partaking of that dull 
but contented sort of feeling which precedes the 
sleep produced by fatigue. Though the senses 
were thus deadened, not so the mind ; its activity 
seemed to be invigorated, in a ratio which defies 
all description—for thought rose after thought 
with a rapidity of succession that is not only in- 
describable, but probably inconceivable, by any 
one who has not himself been in a similar situa- 
tion. The course of those thoughts I can even 
now in a great measure retrace: ‘I'he event which 
had just taken placo—the awkwardness that had 
produced it—the bustle it must have occasioned 
(for I had observed two persons jump from the 
chains) —the effect it would have on a most affec- 
tionate father—the manner in which he would dis- 
close it to the rest of the family—and a thousand 
other circumstances minutely associated with home, 
were the first series of reflections that occurred. 
They took then a wider range: Our last cruise— 
a former voyage, and shipwreck—my school—the 
progress I had made there, and the time I had 
misspent—and even all my boyish pursuits and 
adventures. Thus traveJling backwards, every 
past incident of my life seemed to glance across 
my recollection in retrograde succession ; not, how- 
ever, in mere outline, as here stated, but the pic- 
ture filled up with every minute and collateral 
feature; in short, the whole period of my exist- 
ence seemed to be placed before me in a kind of 
panoramic review, and each act of it seemed to be 
accompanied by a consciousness of right or wrong, 
or by some reflection on its cause or its conse- 
quences ; indeed, many trifling events which had 
been long forgotten then crowded into my imagin- 
ation, and with the character of recent familiarity. 

“ May not this be some indication of the almost 
infinite power of memory with which we may 
awaken in another world, and thus be compelled 
to contemplate our past lives? Or might it not 
in some degree warrant the inference that death 
is only a change or modification of our existence, 
in which there is no real pause or interruption? 
But, however that may be, one circumstance was 
highly remarkable—that the innumerable ideas 
which flashed into my mind were all retrospec- 
tive; yet I had been religiously brought up; rd 
hopes and fears of the next world had lost noth- 
ing of their early strength, and at any other Pee 
riod intense interest and awfal anxiety woul 
have been excited by the mere probability sey : 
was floating on the threshold of eternity; yet & 

ate? t, when I had a full con- 
that inexplicable moment, ed that threshold 
viotion that I had already cross, Nin ture —t 
not a single —— io : in’ uture— 

entirely in : - : 

bag, POG of time that was occupied by this 
deluge of ideas, or rather the shortness of time 
into which they were condensed, I cannot now 
state with precision, yet certainly two minutes 
could not have elapsed from the moment of suffo- 
cation to that of my being hauled up. 4 

“The strength of the flood tide made it expe- 
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‘ hip, 
dient to pull the boat at once to enother a 

where [ underwent the usual ee oa Song 
emptying the water, by letting yA even ad- 
downwards, then bleeding, oe had been re- 
ministering gia; but my ae ccount of the 
ally so brief, that, according to t fovea to anima. 
lookers on, I was very quickly resto P 


one hes feelings while life was returning werethe 


; int of those which have been 
Praia eg Fone single but confused idea— 
a miserable belief that I was drowning—dwelt 
upon my mind, instead of the multitude of clear 
and definite ideas which had recently rushed 
through it; a helpless anxiety, a kind of continu- 
ous nightmare, seemed to press heavily on every 
sense, and to prevent the formation of any one dis- 
tinct thought, and it was with difficulty that I be- 
came convinced that [ was really alive. Again, 
instead of being absolutely free from all bodily 
pain, as in my drowning state, I was now tortured 
by pain all over me; and though I have been since 
wounded in several places, and have often submit- 
ted to severe surgical discipline, yot my suffer- 
ings were at that time far greater ; at least, in gen- 
eral distress. On one occasion I was shot in the 
lungs, and after lying on the deck at night for 
some hours, bleeding from other wounds, I at length 
fainted. Now, asl felt sure that thé wound in 
the lungs was mortal, it will appear obvious that 
the overwhelming sensation which accompanies 
fainting must have produced a perfect conviction 
that 1 was then in the act of dying. Yet nothing 
in the least resembling the operations of my mind 
when drowning then took place; and when I be- 
gan to recover, I returned to a clear conception of 
my real state.” 
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WASHINGTON, OCTOBER 7, 1847. 





x4 We had intended to notice this week, at 
some length, Governor Seward’s Oration, but the 
space we are obliged to devote to the important 
news from the Army obliges us to defer our pur- 
pose. Owing to the same cause, our usual cor- 
respondence is excluded. 
i 
XtrThe strictures of “E. H. N.,” on the Her- 
ald of Truth, are again crowded out. 





—_—_o—_— 


THE BUFFALO CONVENTION, 


We have received two other communications 


_ taking the same side of the nomination question 


that Mr. Stow has presented ; but his very long 
communication is all that we can find room for in 
this number; and after this, it will be unnecessa- 
ry to publish anything on the subject, as the ma- 
jority of the delegates will be on their way to the 
Convention by the time another number shall be 
sent out. 


_ o——- 


LONG ARTICLES, 





We must remind our correspondents of the 
claim we set up in the first number of the Era— 
‘that to us belonged the right of penning all the 
long, dull articles of the paper. If they have a 
great burden upon their minds, let them unpack 
it in small parcels. 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. E. D. E. SOUTH- 

WORTH. 


Next week we shall begin the publication of a 
new story, by Mrs. E. D. E. Southworth, entitled 
the “ Thunderbolt to the Hearth.” 


————_—_—- 


ERRATA, 
‘tities 7 


In the article on Russia and Turkey, on our 
fourth page, in the third paragraph, for “ Rus- 
sians,” read Persians. In the third noite, for 
“none,” read some. 





LIBERTY NATIONAL CONVENTION, 





To the Members of the Liberty Party of the U. States: 

The Presidential election of 1848 is hastening 
on. It is time the faithful friends of Liberty 
should meet to nominate true and tried men as 
their candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President of the United States. The Na- 
tional Corresponding Committee have taken the 
best means in their power to judge, both of the sen- 
timents of the people and the signs of the times, 
as to what course the true interests of the party 
and the permanent good of the cause require; 
and they have concluded to call the National 
Nominating Convention to meet at the city of 
Buffalo, in the State of New York, on Wednes- 
day, the 20th day of October, at 10 A. M., to con- 
tinue in session two days. 

The vote to be taken by States, on the electoral 
basis. The mode of casting the vote of each 
State to be settled by the States severally. 

By the National Committee of the Liberty 
party. : 

Francis Gitterre, Connecticut. 
Avan Stewaxt, New York. 
Josnua Leavitt, Massachusetts. 
Scnuyier Hoes, New Jersey. 

T. Hurcuinson, Vermont. 

S. Fessenpen, Maine. 

F. J. Lemoyne, Pennsylvania. 





THE PEOPLE—EDUCATION—THE PRESS AND 
STUMP. 





Appress delivered before the Philodemic Society of George- 
town College. By Tuomas J. SeMMgs, Esq., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

We are indebted to the author for a copy of 
his address, delivered at the recent commence- 
ment of Georgetown College, before the Philo- 
demic Society. We have been no less pleased in 
reading it than we were in listening to it. It dis- 
cusses great questions with an intelligent and a 
liberal spirit, and, bating an occasional excess of 
rhetoric, in an eloquent style. 

The “ People’—what a theme!—is the subject 
of the address; the rights, the wrongs, the reme- 
dies of the People. The true position and claims 
of woman were never ascertained till Christ came; 
and the true rank and rights of the People, owe 
their recognition, chiefly, tothe religion of Him 
who takes no note of the distinctions of caste and 
privilege dependent upon Pride and Power, but 
addresses himself directly to the Human Family 
asa household of brethren. Under its influence 
it is, that the People are emerging from a long 
night of passive suffering and degradation, and 
“out of weakness” becoming strong. But, as the 
day dawns, you see the marks of their degrada- 
tion still clinging to them. The pillar of fire 
shines upon them by night, and guides them by 
day, but they are still in the wilderness. Foes 
encompass them; Famine threatens them; the 
debility and vice acquired by ages of oppression 
unsettle their confidence in the Truth; too often 
we find them making to themselves gods like those 
they worshipped in the days of their bondage; 
their advance is slow and uncertain ; a long pro- 
bation is their lot, ere they can reach the Land of 
Promise ; and how many myriads are doomed to 
leave their bones in the wilderness ! 

Mr. Semmes looks out from “the watchtower 
of philanthropy,” over the world, and sees much 
“to harrow up the feelings, and make the heart 
shake with indignation” “The whole South 
American continent lies prostrate, likea huge giant 


- torn and mangled by the bloodhounds of faction.” 


Nor is the eye relieved by the scenes of civilized 
Europe. “The gloom of death, like a pall,” is 
Spread over “the Green Isle of the Ocean.” 
Through the broken pane of yon desolate cot, 
“behold, indeed, an Ugolino hunger-house—lit- 
tle Gaddo dead upon his father’s knees—his father 
sitting upon a pallet of straw, stark, stiff, and 
cold.” “The conflagration of a thousand ricks 
in the agricultural districts of England” reveal 
the forms of half-naked men, women, and children, 
warring on society. Throughout Europe, he dis- 
covers fearful signs of similar destitution and dis. 
organization. 

Such are some of the sufferings of the People. 
What are the causes? “Too much government.” 
operating through protective customs, prohibitory 
duties, and monopolies, oppressing one class to 
enrich another; and “savage ignorance,” pro- 
ducing or favoring imprudence, idleness, dissipa- 
tion, drunkenness, turbulence, which, in their 
turn, are the prolific parents of poverty and dis- 
tress. 

The remedies, of course, are at once obvious— 
_® repeal of all oppressive, intermeddling, disturb- 
ing laws, and a proper system of education. 

“The only effective method of educating the 
_ People is,” says Mr. Semmes, “ what we may term 
. the Athenio. an system.” Education does 

not consist in reading and writing—these are the 


soning power,the bringing forth of mind, and teach- 
ing it to think. Whatever acts upon mind, in so 
far educates it. Social circumstances, political 
institutions, do this. The “Athenio-American 
system” educates the people by acting on their 
minds, through their social and political circumstances. 
Societies, benevolent, literary, political, scientific, 
religious, throng the land, invigorate, train, con- 
centrate, the faculties of the People. The People 
do everything, and, in doing, are educated to in- 
telligent action. ‘ No sooner,” says De Tocque- 
ville, as quoted by the orator, “do you set foot on 
American soil, than you are stunned by a kind of 
tumult—a confused clamor is heard on every side, 
and a thousand simultaneous voices demand the 
immediate satisfaction of their social wants. Ev- 
erything is in motion around you. Here the peo- 
ple of one quarter of a town are met to decide 
upon the building of a church ; there, the election 
of a representative is going on; a little further, 
the delegates of a district are posting to town 
to consult upon some local improvement; or, 
in another place, the laborers of a village leave 
their ploughs to decide upon the project of a road 
or a public school ; meetings are called for the sole 
purpose of declaring their disapprobation of the 
line of conduct pursued by the Government, whilst, 
in other assemblies, the citizens salute the author- 
ities of the day as the fathers of their country.” 
“In addition to this,” continues Mr. Semmes, very 
pertinently, “our country is dotted with a thou- 
sand societies—religious, charitable, and temper- 
ance—in which the masses are called together, 
and questions submitted to their consideration and 
action relating to the welfare of the association. 
A thousand municipal and State elections are con- 
tinually agitating the community, and the people 
are daily required to exercise the duties of self- 
government. A man cannot possibly be thrown 
into a situation in which he will not have occa- 
sion to exert his understanding or exercise his 
invention ; the want of which, in the opinion of 
Adam Smith, is the cause of ignorance! He can- 
not help being educated, though he may not be 
able to read or write.” 

This is all excellent, and highly suggestive. 
Duties, it is said, grow out of our relations; and 
we may add, power grows out of the discharge of 
our duties. The more we multiply our relations, 
the heavier our duties, and the greater moral and 
intellectual power developed by the faithful dis- 
charge of them. How absurd, then, the policy of 
keeping men in bondage till they acquire the 
power to fulfil the duties of freemen, when this 
very power is the legitimate product of the new 1.- 
lations of Freedom! How absurd the policy of ex- 
cluding immigrants from citizenship, for the sake 
of maintaining our institutions, when the only 
way to render an immigrant population a safe and 
beneficial one, and tributary to the support of our 
institutions, is, to lay upon them the duties of 
citizens! And what are we to think of the policy 
which would make ignorance in the masses a plea 
for depriving them of the right of suffrage, when 
only by exercising this right can they acquire the 
ability to do it properly ! 

It is a noble idea of the address before us, that 
the people are educated by their institutions. Let 
Government wrap them in swaddling bands, and 
they become children; let it compel them to use 
crutches, and their limbs will shrivel; let them 
assume the heavy responsibility of self-govern- 
ment, and as their day so is their strength. They 
become at once conscious of their dignity and 
power. . 

Another portion of the quotation we have made, 
is worthy of special notice—that which hints at 
the educational influence of the various volun- 
tary associations of the day. This point deserves 
more than a mere reference. The associated moral 
efforts of this day, viewed as educational measures, 
are scarcely surpassed in potency by either the 
pulpit orthe press. The audience of the preacher, 
the patrons of the editor, are too apt to be passive, 
if not indifferent, under their instructions; but 
when the masses meet together, in an Anti-Sla- 
very, or a Temperance, or Reform association of 
any kind, all are interested, all on the alert, all 
feel some responsibility for the principles to be 
promulgated, the measures to be taken. Careful 
examination is the result. Every intellectual fac- 
ulty is brought into play. The mind acquires 
habits of inquiry, analysis, forecast, self-reliance. 
The masses obtain more enlarged and correct ideas 
of human responsibilities, of rights and duties, 
social and personal, of the great fundamental 
principles of moral being and action, than if they 
were to study Paley till doomsday. In doing good, 
they get good; laboring to elevate others, they 
raise themselves. There may be some who, in 
view of the extravagances unavoidably attending 
reform movements among the people, have, at 
times, regretted that the work to be done could 
not be confined to a certain caste, class, or select 
few, on whose sober judgment reliance could al- 
ways be placed. But they forget, first, that God 
institutes no privileged castes, no monopolies of 
wisdom or goodness; and, secondly, that, could 
this desire for exclusiveness be gratified, the masses 
would remain to a great extent uneducated, and, 
consequently, oppose most serious obstacles to the 
success of measures enforced alone by a few mas- 
ter minds. 

This portion of the address of Mr. Semmes is 
rather defective, in omitting all notice of the 
newspaper press as an educator of the people, 
unless, indeed, in the following extract there be 
an implied disparagement of its power: 

“It is supposed that the lower classes in the 
Northern section of our country are better edu- 
cated than those in the South and West. But it 
seems to us, the people of the South and West 
are at least equally as well acquainted as our 
Northern brethren with the operations of our 
Government, and the principles of our institu- 
tions, though great numbers of them may be un- 
able to read or write. This is attributable to the 
constant discussion that questions in regard to 
these operations and principles undergo before 
the people of the South and West, at the hands 
of intelligent gentlemen of both political parties, 
who, when candidates for office, meet in mental 
conflict on the stump.” 

A single remark on the phraseology, “omer 
classes,’ before we proceed to notice the ground 
taken in this extract. In Europe there are “lower 
classes,” properly so designated, because in the 
social arrangements, and in the eye of the Gov- 
ernment, they are inferior in rank and privileges. 
In some sections of the South, where poor white 
people are excluded from the right of suffrage, 
or eligibility to office, and have no voice in the 
Government, it may be proper to speak of “lower 
classes”? But the term does not define any dis- 
tinct portion of the population at the North. 
The poorer classes there are equal in respecta- 
bility and political influence with the rich, and 
their education makes them fit associates for the 
most favored portions of the community. 


But theanswer of the orator to the assumption— 
that the masses of the people of the free States 
are generally better educated than those of the 
South—is not sufficient. Grant that these may 
understand as well the character of politicians, 
the antagonist movements of parties, and the 
commonplaces of party, this does not constitute 
education, in its better sense. This kind of 
knowledge may co-exist with narrowness and 
dulness of mind, with ignorance of the science, 
the wit, the literature, which contribute so much 
to the elevation, refinement, enjoyment, and pro- 
gress of society. Education of this higher order 
is not to be gained from the demonstrations of 
the stump. Nor is this instrumentality to be 
compared with the press, as a medium of dissemi- 
nating even political information. It affords pe- 
culiar opportunities for misleading the mind, cre- 
ating prejudice, inflaming passion ; it is not the 
speaker who has most truth on his side that makes 
the deepest impression. If his antagonist have 
More tact, or rhetoric, or self-command, he will 
— “the worse appear the better reason.” Be- 
sides, the carelessness of statement, together with 
the want of close logic, and excess of special plead- 
ing, 80 characteristic of the stump, makes it com- 
paratively an inefficient means of disseminating 
correct political knowledge. 

oak tp. the oon Schools, the press is the 
great educator of the people. ‘The former trains 











Tere tools—but, it is the development: of the rea- 


the boy, the latter shapes the man, The school is 


limited, as to the extent and time of its teachings ; 
the press is unlimited. Its influence is universal. 
There is no question which it does not:discuss, no 
art, or science, or philosophy, which is not taught 
in its columns. It does not speak by rule; its in 
structions are not formal and didactic, but sugges- 
tive, fragmentary, just such as are required by 
the masses of mankind. 

Once embarked in active life, the man no longer 
studies like a schoolboy—getting his lesson that 
he may answer questions, or reading an elaborate 
elementary book, all through, page by page, and 
endeavoring to fix at least the skeleton of it in 
his mind. He grows now, not by accretion, but 
by assimilation. He would illustrate or com- 
mend an idea; enforce a project. He reads, to 
subserve this purpose. His leading idea, as he 
reads, attracts whatever it has an affinity for, and 
he rises from his book a master, so far as that is 
coacerned. But choice libraries are not within 
the reach of a majority of readers: newspapers are; 
and, for the most part, they contain what is neces- 
sary to inform and energize mind. The poorest 
partisan sheet in the country affords, in some of 
its selections, if not editorials, facts or thoughts 
infinitely suggestive. Preserve all the statistics 
that appear in the public journals, and in a little 
while you will have accumulated enough to illus- 
trate the grandest truth in political economy. At 
one time you see an important proposition stated, 
and a brief argument triumphantly sustaining it- 
It has engaged your attention fifteen minutes’ 
but, had you read Locke all through, you could not 
more thoroughly have mastered that truth, than 
by this, perhaps accidental, reading. At another 
time a table of figures is given, which suggests a 
great principle. You become an involuntary 
student, following out the train of thought thus 
started, clearly noting everything that can throw 
light upon it, until you have fixed your creed, so 
far as this particular matter is concerned. 

In this way newspapers educate the popular 
mind. They stimulate its activity ; fallin with 
its pursuits, and are continually teaching and in- 
forming it, without making any unpleasant exac- 
tions upon its attention. He who runs, may read 
and learn. They bestow knowledge, not by sys- 
tem—what student, after leaving his Alma Mater, 
ever retains knowledge in systems?— but in 
parts, just as it may be necessary or profitably 
used. They do not make profound scholars—a 
distinction necessarily limited—but they make 
men of intelligent energy and action, who, with- 
out always being able to give a reason for their 
belief, can perhaps think more strongly, judge 
more correctly, in all praetical matters, than the 
mere scholar. The wide diffusion of knowledge 
among the people of the United States, the habit 
of mental activity characteristic of the masses, 
the acuteness of intellect, the fertility of re- 
sources displayed by them in their versatile un- 
dertakings, are to be attributed, in a large de- 
gree, to the extensive circulation of newspapers. 
We rejoice to see movements on foot in England, 
to reduce the price of its journals. Their costli- 
ness excludes a large portion of the people from 
access to their columns, and necessarily greatly 
limits their benefits. Let them adopt the cheap 
newspaper system in vogue in this country, and 
the masses there will not long remain excluded 
from the right of suffrage. 

Mr Semmes falls into a very great misappre- 
| hension concerning the diffusion of knowledge. 
|“ To be sure,” he remarks, “ education acquired 
in this manner, is rather superficial than pro- 
found. But this is an imperfection that cannot 
be avoided ; for we regard it as a fixed law, that 
«8 education extends laterally, it loses in depth.” 

Nothing is more common than the sentiment, 
and yet nothing is more groundless. There is 
no antagonism between profound scholarship and 
| the general education of the masses. The for- 
| mer, from the nature of the case, has always 
been, and will always be, confined to compara- 
tively few. But, unless we are prepared to as- 
sume that the brutish ignorance of the masses 
centuries ago contributed to the eminent scholar- 
ship of the select few; and that the enlighten- 
ment of the masses now tends to limit the capaci- 
ty, impair the energy, hamper the researches of 
the few who would devote themselves to science 
or literature, there can be no ground for the 
maxim, that “as education extends. laterally, it 
loses in depth.’ The question lies, not between 
superficial and profound education, but between 
education and no education. We are not seeking, 
by our plans of general instruction, to depress 
the scholar, circumscribe his sphere, and inter- 
fere with his studies, but to bring up the masses 
of mankind, so that they may enjoy a portion of 
the revelations which his mind alone compre- 
hends in their fulness. This enriches them, with- 
out impoverishing him; in other words, the full 
fountain loses nothing in depth, because its 
overflowing waters are distributed by innumer- 
able channels over extensive surface. Profound 
scholarship, indeed, is less confined than it used 
to be. The men of science and philosophy in 
these days are not less distinguished for intellec- 
tual power and great research than their prede- 
cessors, but their number is multiplied; just be- 
cause the more general diffusion of knowledge 
has brought a larger number of minds, of great 
native energy, into intellectual activity. 

But our remarks have already transcended the 
space we usually allow to one article; and we 
must close, by reminding our eloquent author that 
in all discussions of our institutions and their 
effects, in all pictures of our country’s progress, in 
all comparisons of its freedom with the oppressions 
of other lands, the cause of education, patriot- 
ism, philanthropy, simple truth, demand that 
we neither overlook, nor neglect to confess, that 
there is in this country a system of concentrated 
despotism, subversive of all right, repugnant to 
all free institutions, at war with education, loving 
darkness, hating free finquiry—a system which 
the European civilization, whose short-comings 
we 80 much pity, has repudiated, as too odious 
even for its monarchical and aristocratical insti- 
tutions to tolerate. 

eraser! wea a 
LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO—AR- 
MISTICE ENDED — NEGOTIATIONS FOR 


PEACE BROKEN OFF—OCCUPATION OF THE 
CITY OF MEXICO, 








The James L. Day brings dates to New Orleans, 
from Vera Cruz, up to September 2ist. The 
news is of great importance, but confused and 
imperfect. ‘The substance of it is this. The hos- 
tile feelings of the people grew more bitter, as the 
armistice was prolonged. On the 6th ultimo 
General Scott wrote to General Santa Anna, com- 
plaining of the violation of two of its articles, and 
the latter replied, charging General Scott also 
with violating it. 








On the 7th, General Herrera invoked the clergy 
to use their influence with the people to arouse 
them. 

On the Sth, General Scott attacked the Mill 
del Rey, in the immediate vicinity of Chapultepec, 
The Mexican papers say that he was repulsed, 
with some loss. There are no American accounts: 

The struggle continued for several days, but of 
its details no satisfactory account has been receiv- 
ed. The Picayune says : 

“The only reliable account we have of the last 
struggle before the capital is in a letter addressed 
to Mr. Dimond, our Collector at Vera Cruz, from 
Orizaba, which will be found below. Our corres- 
pondent at Vera Cruz vouches for its accuracy, 
and we have reason to believe it is from the same 
source as was the letter giving the first and a cor- 
rect account of the battles of Contreros and Chu- 
rubusco : 

“<< Orizasa, September 16, 1847. 

“¢Dear Sir: I have the honor to inform you 
that an express arrived here this evening from 
Mexico, which brings the intelligence that Gen. 
Scott was in the city of Mexico; that on the 13th 
the American troops took Chapultepec and the 
citadel, and went into the city that night. Gen. 
Bravo was killed, General Santa Anna was wound- 
ed in the arm, and had retired with the remainder 
of his — had suffered much, to Guada- 
lupe. our friend, &c. . 

« ¢'To F.M.Dionp, Esq., Collector, Vera Cruz.” 

Other accounts, from creditable sources, con- 
firm all that is said in this note, except, that one 
says the city was carried by assault on the 16th, 
while the Sun of Anahuac says, the heights and 
works of Chapultepec were carried on the 13th, 





the city was bombarded ou the 14th and 15th, and 
a part of the army entered on the 16th. Another 
account, dated Vera Cruz, September 21, says: 


“I wrote you yesterday, and informed you of 
my communication from Orizaba, which stated, 
positively, that General Scott, after taking Chi- 
pultepec and the citadel, went into the city on 
the night of the 13th; that General Bravo was 
killed and Santa Anna wounded, and had retired 
with the remainder of his troops, which had suf- 
fered much, to Guadalupe ; that, besides the Mex- 
ican troops, General Scott’s troops encountered 
about 20,000 leperos and women, with arms and 
stones, but, at the first gun fired, they scattered 
like a flock of sheep. 

“1 think I have already mentioned to you that 
the Mexican Government, in attempting to treat 
with Mr. Trist. offered us nine miles up the Del 
Norte from the mouth; and from thence to a cer- 
tain point, the land between the Bravo and Nue- 
ces should remain neutral; and, from that point, 
a line paralle] with 37 deg. lat—thus giving us 
the Bay of San Francisco, and a little to the south ; 
so I think, let the scattered Government be where 
it will, they will now be glad to save their coun- 
try by giving us a reasonable slice. 

“There is no news whatever. On the Mexican 
side, whenever things are favorable for them 
above, they or we are sure to get it in quick time.” 

The facts ascertained are: That the armistice 
was closed abruptly; that a deadly struggle was 
carried on for five or six days, the Mexicans mak- 
ing an obstinate resistance; that the American 
army at last cajtured the city, and General Santa 
Anna, with the remnant of his shattered forces, 
retired to Guadalupe, twelve miles distant. How 
many men and officers the Americans lost, or what 
was the Mexican loss, is not known. 

The New Orleans Delta publishes the docu- 
ments relating to the negotiation. As this was 
unsuccessful, we shall print only such extracts as 
will serve to show the demands of our Govern- 
ment, and the position of the Mexican. 

The projet, of a treaty, submitted on the 27th 
August, by Mr. Trist, contained eleven articles. 

The first provides for peace, firm and perpetual, 
from the moment if the ratification. 

The second, forthe exchange of all prisoners 
of war, and release of Mexicans captured by In- 
dians in the territory of the United States. 

The third, for the restoration, upon the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, of all the forts, territories, 
&c,, taken by the American forces, and not com- 
prehended within the boundaries of the United 
States, as sulsequently defined. 


“Art. 4, The dividing line between the two 
Republics will commence in the Gulf of Mexico, 
three leagues from the land in front of the Rio 
Grande; theace, along the middle of said river, 
to a point where it touches the southern line ot 
New Mexico thence, westward, along the south- 
ern limit of New Mexico, to the southwest angle 
of the same; thence, northward, along the west- 
ern line of Now Mexico, to where the same is cut 
by the first branch of the river Gila—if it be not 
cut by any bianch of said river, then to a point 
in said line marest said branch; and thence, in a 
direct line, the same, and downward, by the 
middle of sai¢ branch and of the said river Gila, 
until it emptie into the Rio Colorado; and thence, 
downwards, by the middle of the Colorado, and 
by the middleof the Gulf of California, to the 
Pacific Ocean, 

“ Art. 5. Ig consideration of the extension of 
the limits of the United States, as they are defined 
by the preceding article, and by the stipulations 
which are further contained in Article 8, the 
United States abandon forever against the United 
Mexican States all reclamation on account of the 
costs of this war; and, besides, agree to pay to 
the United Mexican States, in the city of Mexico, 
the sum of ‘ 

“Art. 6. Infull consideration of the stipulations 
contained in Articles 4 and 8 of this treaty, the 
United State agree to assume and pay all sums 
at present due to claimants, and those which may 
be hereafter established, according to the con- 
vention con¢luded between the two Republics, 
in the city cf Mexico, on the 30th of January, 
1843, to provide for the payment of what shall be 
decided in favor of the claimants, according to a 
convention hetween the United States and the 
Mexican Republic, on the 11th of April, 1839. 
And the United States equally agree to assume 
and pay all reclamations of citizens of the United 
States against the Government of the United Mex- 
ican States, not previously decided, to an amount 
not exceeding three millions of dollars, which 
have arisen prior to the 13th of May, 1846, and 
which shall be adjudged to be due by a commis- 
sion established by the Government of the United 
States, whese decisions shall be definitive and con- 
clusive: Provided, always, That, in deciding on 
the validity of the said demands, the commission 
shall be guided and governed by the principles 
and rules prescribed by the first and fifth articles 
of the unratified convention, concluded in the 
city of Mexico on the 20th of November, 1843, 
and in no case shall they give judgment in favor 
of any clzim not embraced by those principles and 
rules. And the United States, for the present 
and the future, exonerate the United Mexican 
States from any of the said demands whatsoever, 
which may be admitted or rejected by said board 
of commissioners.” 

Article seventh, secures the right of examina- 
tion of any books, registers, or documents, in the 
possession of the United Mexican States, deemed 
necessary in the ascertainment of claims, &c. 


“Art. 8. The Government of the United Mexi- 
can States hereby forever concedes and guaranties 
to the Government and citizens of the United 
States, the right to transport across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, from sea to sea, by whatever 
means of communication may at the time exist, 
whether by land or by water, free from all tolls 
or charges, all articles whatsoever, the natural 
products of the United States, or the products of 
its manufactures, or the products and manufac- 
tures of any country whatever, belonging to the 
Government or citizens of the United States, as 
well as the free right of passage to all citizens of 
the United States. The Government of the 
United Mexican States equally concedes and 
guaranties to the Government and citizens of the 
United States the same right of passage for their 
merchandise and the articles aforesaid, as it 
grants to its own citizens, by any railroad or ca- 
nal which may hereafter be constructed across 
said Isthmus, whether by the Government of the 
United Mexican States, or by its authorization 
paying only such tolls as may be established ; and 
no other or more onerous tolls shall be imposed or 
collected upon the articles or merchandise men- 
tioned, belonging to the Government and citizens 
of the United States, or on the persons of said 
citizens, for passage over said railroad or canal, 
than shall be charged or collected for the same 
articles and merchandise belonging to the Gov- 
ernment or citizens of Mexico, being the natural 
products or the products of the manufactures of 
Mexico, or whatsgever foreign country, or the 
persons of its citizens. None of the said articl 
be they what they may, which may pass over sai 
Isthmus from sea to sea, in either direction, 
whether by the present communications or by any 
railroad or canal which may hereafter be made, 
with the object of being transported to any port 
of the United States, or of any foreign country, 
shall be subject to the payment of any duty what- 
ever, whether of importation or exportation. The 
two Governments, by this article, promise, with 
as little delay as possible, mutually to agree upon 
and establish such regulations as may be deemed 
necessary to avoid fraud and smuggling, in conse- 
quence of the right of way hereby granted and 
perpetually guarantied to the Government and 
citizens of the United States.” 


Article ninth exempts from confiscation, or duty, 
any goods or articles introduced into the ports of 
either country, during military occupation. 

Article tenth revives, for eight years, the trea- 
ty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, of 
1831. 

Article eleventh provides for the exchanging of 
ratifications, at the city of Washington, within 
—— months from the date of signing the same. 

A set of instructions was issued to the Mex- 
ican Commissioners on the 24th and 29th, which 
caused their resignation, on the ground that they 
could not discharge their duty under them. The 
ultimatum of the Mexican Government is thus 
stated by the Picayune: . 

“ Art. 1. Is merely an expression of a desire 
that there may be a firm and lasting peace be- 
tween the two Republics. ; 

“ Art. 2, Stipulates that all prisoners taken by 
land or sea shall be given up after the treaty is 
signed, and that any Mexicans wh «may be pris- 
oners of the savage tribes of Indians within the 
limits of the United States shall be given up by 
the Government of the United States, and return- 
ed to their homes. ; 

“ Art. 3. All the forts, towns, or territory, and 
artillery, taken by the forces of the United States, 
shall be returned to Mexico. 

“Art.4, The dividing line between the two 
Republics shall commence in the Gulf of Mexico, 
three leagues from land, in front, from the south- 
ern mouth of the Bay of Corpus Christi, to run, 
ina t line, through said bay, to the mouth 
of the Rio de las Nueces; to follow, thence, the 
course of that river to its source ; from the source. 
of the river Nueces, a straight line will be traced 
until it meets the actual frontier of New Mexi 








in the east-southeast It will thence follow 


the actual frontier of New Mexieo, by the cast, 





north, and west of New Mexico, until it meets 
latitude 37, which will serve as the bounda of 
the two Republics, from the point at which it 
touches the frontier of New Mexico to the Pa- 
cific. The Government of Mexico agrees not to 
found any new establishment or colonies in the 
space of land which lies between the Rio Grande 
and the Nueces, 

“ Art. 5. In consideration of this extension of 
the territorial limits of the United States, the 
Government of the United States agree to pay to 
the Government of the United States of Mexico, 
$ , at the city of Mexico, on the day of the 
exchange of ratifications of this treaty. f 

“ Arts. 6 and 7, By these articles the United 
States agree to release the Mexican Government 
from all claims of the Government or citizens of 
the United States, 

: “ Art. 8. Provides for the settlement of claims 
in the same manner as is provided in the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Trist. 

“Art. 9. Stipulates that the Catholic religion, 
and property belonging to that persuasion, shall 
Se respected in the territory ceded to the United 

es. 

“Art. 10 Citizens of Mexico who may happen 

to be in the United States, to have the privilege 
of returning to Mexico, without any tax being 
exacted from them. 
_ “Art. 11. All grants of land made by the Mex- 
ican Government, previous to this cession of ter- 
ritory, are to be respected by the Government of 
the United States, 

_“ Art. 12. The Republic of the United States 
binds itself solemnly not to admit, henceforward, 
the annexation of any district or territory com- 
prised within the limit assigned by the present 
treaty to the Mexican Republic. This solemn 
compromise is one of the conditions under which 
Mexico makes a cession of territory to the Repub- 
lic of North America. 

“Art. 13. All goods now in the ports occupied 
by the American troops will pay the duties estab- 
lished by the Republic, unless they have been 
prepaid ; otherwise they will be confiscated. 

“Art. 14. The Government of the United 
States will satisfy justly the claims of Mexican 
citizens for the damage the American troops 
have done them. 


“Art. 15. Merely relates to the ratification of 
the treaty.” 


The thirteenth article of the first set of instruc- 
tions was as follows: 
“13, The United States shall engage not to permit 


slavery in any part of the territory acquired from 
exico.” 


This is highly honorable to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, and we trust it will insist upon this con- 
dition to the very last. 

When it is recollected that three-fourths of the 
Mexican people are Indians and mixed races; 
that they were once enslaved themselves; that 
they have been emancipated; that they hate sla- 
very with an unrelenting hatred; that they are 
aware of the prevalence of slavery in this country, 
and know that, thus far, it has been impossible to 
obtain from our Congress or Executive a safe- 
guard against the re-institution of the evil in ter- 
ritories sought to be acquired—who can wonder 
at the insertion of such an article in the schedule 
of instructions from the Mexican Government, or 
the intense opposition of the Mexican population 
to any treaty which shall cede a portion of Mexi- 
can territory? We hesitate not to say, that not 
only has this war been precipitated by the propa- 
gandists of slavery, but its termination by an hon- 
orable acquisition of territory is prevented by 
their ruthless resolve to bring that territory under 
the blasting power of Slavery. Let the Congress 
of the United States solemnly declare, first, that 
no territory shall be acquired, unless for a fair 
equivalent ; and secondly, that the new territory 
shall forever remain consecrated as the home of 
freedom by the Ordinance of 1787, and the great 
obstacles to a peace will have been removed. 





igs 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


Every lover of peace will be pained by the 
gloomy intelligence from Mexico. The armistice 
has been terminated ; peace has been indefinitely 
postponed ; blood has again flowed freely ; the city 
of Mexico is occupied by the American army, 
not, however, till after a bloody struggle of six 
days, during which the Mexicans displayed a pa- 
triotism and prowess which must command the ad- 
miration of every generous American heart. We 
mourn over our brave countrymen who have fallen 
in the attempt to crush a people fighting for their 
altars and their firesides; we deplore the fate of 
those who survive, for, whatever deeds of valor 
they may perform, whatever power of endurance 
they may exhibit, we cannot forget that no true 
glory is to be won by myriads of triumphs over 
a nation weak but unconquerable, struggling 
against fearful odds for independent and honor- 
able existence. 

The Union, the organ of the Administration, 
can find no language bitter enough to express the 
intensity of its hate for Mexico. What does it 
expect? We demand from our sister Republic 
one-third or one-half of her territory, and, be- 
cause she will not give it, stigmatize her as in- 
fatuated! We send our armies upon her soil 
seize her cities, possess her capital, beat her to 
the earth, and because she will not yield even 
then, but still continues to lift her head erect, she 
is obstinate, perfidious, abominable! Good God! 
Shouldst Thou show us no more mercy than we 
show to our fellows, our lot would at this hour be 
in outer darkness, amidst wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. Did these United States submit when 
their capital was entered and destroyed by a ruth- 
less invader? On the contrary, was not the heart 
of the nation fired with patriotic indignation ? 
Who then talked of yielding? Can we not ad- 
mire in an adversary the spirit we glorify when 
manifested by ourselves? 

So far from the recent conduct of the Mexi- 
cans exciting our wrath, it should command our 
respect. It ought to extinguish the contemptuous 
feelings with which we have been accustomed to 
regard them. It ought to awaken our sympathies. 
It ought to incline our hearts to mercy. Of such 
a foe it were magnanimous, to say nothing of jus- 
tice, not to exact oppressive terms. The hour of 
our triumph should be the hour of our forbear- 
ance. Mexico is at our feet, and still she spurns 
degradation. Our army rests in her ancient city, 
her bravest sons have fallen in battle, her heroic 
defender, Santa Anna, with the remnant of his 
forces, can no longer make head against our 
power—and yet she will not submit to dishonor ; 
she will not abandon one of her States, which 
have rallied around her in the hour of her peril. 
Unless cold-blooded ambition, a gross lust of ter- 
ritory, a rabid spirit of revenge, have extinguished 
the feeling of generosity in this nation, a power 
of appreciating what is truly noble in an enemy, 
this conduct of Mexice must appeal to the na- 
tional heart with irresistible force. Let us be 

just, let us be generous, let us take our grasp 
from the neck of our sister, and treat with her 
as with an equal. We went to war because she 
would not abandon her claim on Texas. Now 
she yields. We went to war, to avenge “the na- 
tional honor” It is avenged, terribly avenged, at 
what cost let the bloody field of Buena Vista, the 
heights of Cerro Gordo, the gates of the city of 
Mexico, tell. We went to war, to obtain redress 
for our citizens. Mexico is willing to grant re- 
dress. Nay, more—she will cede California, and 
agree not to plant colonies in the land between 
the Nueces and Rio Grande; but she will not give 
up New Mexico—a State of her Union, whose 
citizens have ever shown devoted fidelity to her 
cause. This is a noble feeling, and ought to be 
respected. The idea, says the Union, speaking of 
Mr. Trist, “ of consulting his Government upon 
the propriety of surrendering a portion of the 
territory of the sovereign State of Texas, is too 
absurd to be entertained for a moment by any 
person except a rabid Mexican Whig!” This 
“portion,” be it remembered, is a portion claimed 
by Texas, only on very doubtful ground, and 
never yielded by Mexico. And yet, he who 
thinks it the height of absurdity even to dream 
of surrendering, at the most, a small and doubt- 
ful portion of territory claimed by one of the 
States of this Union, denounces the Mexicans as 
infatuated because they will not give up a whole 
State of their Union, in addition to six degrees 
of the territory of California! The ferocious 
ambition of bloody Rome never exacted a more 
unrelenting and inordinate concession. 

We make no apology for publishing, in addi- 
tion to the other documents of the late unsuccess- 
ful negotiation, the following, which we find in 








the Union. "That paper talks of their “ flimsy soph- 
istry, and impudent affectation of refined prin- 
ciples” There is not an unprejudiced American 
who can read them without being most forcibly 
impressed by the manly sentiments of the Com- 
missioners. We rejoice to see the testimony they 
bear to the estimable qualities of the American 
Commissioner, Mr. Trist. Let no one of our 
readers fail to examine these documents: 
The Mexican Commissioners to Mr. Trist. 
Housr or Aurara, on THE 
Cuarunterec Causeway, 
September 6, 1847. 

The undersigned, commissioned by the Gov- 
ernment of the Mexican Republic to concert with 
your Excellency an arrangement for peace, on 
placing in your hands the counter project which 
they have framed, conformably to the last instruc- 
tions of their Government, think proper to ac- 
company it with the observations contained in this 
note, which will tend to place in a clearer light 
the pacific disposition of Mexico in the contest 
which unfortunately separates both countries. 
The 4th article of the project which your Excel- 
lency was pleased to deliver to us on the 27th of 
August last, and which has been the subject of 
our latter conferences, relates to the cession on 
the part of Mexico—1, of the State of Texas; 2 
of the territory this side the limits of that State, 
extending to the left bank of the Bravo and to the 
southern frontier of New Mexico; 3, of all New 
Mexico ; 4, of the two Californias. 

The existing war has been undertaken solely 
on account of the territory of the State of Texas, 
respecting which the North American Republic 
presents as its title the act of the said State by 
which it was annexed to the North American Con- 
federation, after having proclaimed its independ- 
ence of Mexico. The Mexican Republic offering 
(as we have informed your Excellency) to consent, 
for a proper indemnification, to the pretensions o1 
the Government of Washington to the territory 
of Texas, the cause of the war has disappeared, 
and the war itself ought to cease, since there is 
no warrant for its continuance. Tothe other ter- 
ritories mentioned in the 4th article in your Ex- 
cellency’s draught, no right has heretofore been 
asserted by the Republic of North America, nor 
do we believe it possible for it to assert any. Con- 
sequently, it could not acquire them, except by 
the right of conquest, or by the title which will 
result from the cession or sale which Mexico 
might now make. But as we are persuaded that 
the Republic of Washington will not only abso- 
lutely repel, but will hold in abhorrence the first 
of these titles, and as, on the other hand, it would 
be a new thing, and contrary to every idea of jus- 
tice, to make war upon a people for no other rea- 
son than because it refused to sell territory which 
its neighbor sought to buy, we hope, from the jus- 
tice of the Government and people of North Amer- 
ico, that the ample modifications which we have 
to propose to the cessions of territory (except that 
of the State of Texas) contemplated by the said 
article 4, will not be a motive to persist in a war 
which the worthy General of the North Ameri- 
can troops has justly styled as unnatural. 

In our conferences, we have informed your Ex- 
cellency that Mexico cannot cede the tract which 
lies between the left bank of the Bravo and the 
right of the Nueces. The reason entertained for 
this is not alone the full certainty that such ter- 
ritory never belonged to the State of Texas, nor 
is it founded upon the great value in the abstract 
which is placed upon it. It is because that tract, 
together with the Bravo, forms the natural fron- 
tier of Mexico, both in a military and a commer- 
cial sense ; and the frontier of no State ought to 
be sought, and no State should consent to aban- 
don its frontier. But, in order to remove all cause 
of trouble hereafter, the Government of Mexico 
engages not to found new settlements, nor estab- 
lish colonies, in the space between the two rivers ; 
so that, remaining in its present uninhabited con- 
dition, it may serve as an equal security to both 
Republics. Pursuant to our instructions, the pres- 
ervation of this territory is a condition sine qua 
non of peace. Sentiments of honor and delicacy, 
(which your Excellency’s noble character will 
know how worthily to estimate,) but also a calcu- 
lation of interests, prevents our Government from 
consenting to the dismemberment of New Mexico. 
Upon this point we deem it superfluous to add 
anything to that which we had the honor to ex- 
plain to you orally in our conferences. 

The cession of Lower California, which would 
be of little advantage to the Republic of North 
America, offers great embarrassments to Mexico, 
considering the position of that peninsula oppo- 
site our coasts of Sonora, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the narrow gulf of Cortes. Yqur Excel- 
lency has appreciated our remarks on this point, 
and we have been gratified to see that you have 
yielded tothem. ‘The preservation of Lower Cal- 
ifornia would be enough to make it indispensable 
to keep a part of Upper California ; for, otherwise, 
that peninsula would be without any means of 
communication by land with the rest of the Re- 
public, which is always a great embarrassment, 
especially for a power like Mexico, which is not 
maritime. The grant which is offered by our Gov- 
ernment (for the proper equivalent) of that part 
of Upper California which extends from the 37th 
degree upwards, not only allows to the United 
States the acquisition of an excellent coast, of fer- 
tile lands, and also of untouched mines, but also 
presents to it the advantage of extending to that 
limit its Oregon possessions. The wisdom of the 
Government of Washington, and the praiseworthy 
industry of the American people, will know how 
to draw rich fruits from the important acquisition 
which we now offer it. 

In the 8th article of your Excellency’s draught, 
the grant of a free passage across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec to the South Sea is sought, in favor 
of the North American citizens. We have orally 
explained to your Excellency, that, some years 
since, the Government of the Republic granted to 
a private contractor a privilege with reference to 
this object, which was soon transferred, with the 
authority of the same Government, to English 
subjects, of whose rights Mexico cannot dispose. 
Therefore, your Excellency will not wonder that 
upon this point we do not accede to the desires of 
your Government. 

We have entered into this plain statement of 
the motives which the Republic has for not agree- 
ing to alienate all the territory asked of it beyond 
the State of Texas, because we desire that the 
North American Government and people may be 
persuaded that our partial refusal does not pro- 
ceed from feelings of aversion created by the ante- 
cedents in this war, or by the suffering which it 
has inflicted upon Mexico, but rests upon consid- 
erations dictated by reason and justice, which 
would operate in all time with reference to the 
most friendly nation in the midst of the closest re- 
lations of friendship. The other changes (which 
your Excellency will find in our counter-draught) 
are of minor moment, and we believe that there 
will be no serious objection tothem. The sub- 
ject contained in the 12th article has before now 
been mentioned in your Excellency’s country. 
We flatter ourselves that the loyalty of your Gov- 
ernment will not refuse to contract an engage- 
ment so conformable to honor and that good har- 
mony in which two neighboring people ought to 
live. 

The peace between both countries will be es- 
tablished with greater solidity, if a friendly Power 
(England) which has so nobly offered its good 
offices to Mexico and the United States in the 
present contest will now offer to grant its guar- 
anty for the faithful fulfilment of the treaty which 
may be concluded. The Mexican Government 
believes that it would be very proper to solicit this 
guaranty. ' 

Our Government directs us to recommend to 
your Excellency, that you will be pleased to com- 
municate your decision upon the counter-draught 
which we have the honor to present to you within 
three days. 

The good and salutary work can, in our opin- 
ion, reach a happy end, if each of the contending 
parties resolves to abandon some of its original 
pretensions. This has always been so; and no 
nation ever hesitated, at such a juncture, to make 
great sacrifices to extinguish the destructive flame 
of war. Mexico and the United States have spe- 
cial reasons thus to act. We must confess, not 
without a blush, that we are exhibiting to man- 
kind the scandal of two Christian people, of two 
Republics, in the presence of all the monarchies, 
mutually doing one another all the harm they can 
by disputes about boundaries, when we have an 
excess of land to people and cultivate in the beau- 
tiful hemisphere where Providence caused us to 
be born. : 

We venture to recommend these considerations 
to your Excellency, before you come to a defini- 
tive decision upon our propositions. We there- 
fore do ourselves the honor to offer you our devo- 
tion and respect. 


oy 


Jose J. pe Herrera. 
Bernarpo CovTo. 
Ignacio Mora ¥ VILLAMIL, 
Miavet ATRISTAIN. 
To his Excellency Don Nicuotas Trist, 
Deputed with full powers by the Government 
of the United States to the Government of 
the Mexican Republic. 


The Mexican Commissioners to the Minister of For- 
eign Relations : 


Most Excettent Sir: Although we have, from 
day to day, given an account to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment of the progress of our conferences with 
the most excellent Don Nicholas Trist, commis- 
sioned with full powers by the United States, we 
nevertheless deem it proper to recapitulate here, 
in writing, that which we have orally had the 
honor to state to you at large. 


In the evening of the 27th of August last, we 


met for the first time in the town of Atzcapuzalco. 





Having exchanged our powers, we found those of 


Mr. Trist most ample to treat of all the existiy, 
differences between Mexico and the United States 
to define the limits of the two countries, and defin. 
itively conclude a peace. Ours were restricted 
to receiving the propositions of his Government 
if they appeared in writing ; and to embody then, 
in concurrence With him, in « memorandum. if 
they should be made to us orally. As Mr. Trigt 
might have made some remark upon the limita. 
tion of our powers, we quieted him by explaining 
that when the time for treating came, a full ay. 
thority would be presented. He at once handeg 
to us the draught of a treaty which we the same 
night presented to the President. In the sequel, 
Mr. Trist proposed to designate as the place 
of our ulterior conferences a country seat which 
he had heard spoken of, situated in the neighbor. 
hood of Chapultepec, and less distant from ‘Ty. 
cubaya, where he has taken up his abode, and fro, 
Mexico, where we are. We offered to take yo. 
tice of the place designated, and we were sum. 
moned for the next day. 

The conference was then confined to explain. 
ing to him that we agreed to the country seat 
which he had chosen, (which is commonly ca))«q 
that of the Inquisitor Alfaro,) and to appointing 
our third meeting for Wednesday, the Ist instant 
as the Government needed the intermediate tinge 
to examine, with proper deliberation, the draugl 
presented, to decide upon it, and give us the in. 
structions to which we were to conform. 

On Wednesday we showed the full powers 
which the Supreme Government was pleased to 
confer upon us, and we entered with Mr. Trist 
into a lengthened though calm discussion upoy 
the principal points of the draught, which way 
continued throughout the subsequent Thursday, 
The particulars thereof we have communicat«| 
to the Supreme Government. The point upon 
which, as a result of the discussion, the negotia- 
tion stopped, was this: Mr. Trist showed himself 
disposed to abandon his first pretension to Lower 
California, and to a part of Upper California, by 
which the former might communicate by land 
with Sonora. He offered, that if there remain. 
ed no other point of difference for the conclusion 
of peace than that relative to the territory 
which is comprised between the Bravo and the 
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Nueces, he would consult his Government upon 
it, with some hope of a good result, although this 
step must occasion a delay of forty odd days 
in the negotiation. But the cession of New Mex- 
ico on our part was a condition which could not 
be yielded; nor would he refer it anew to Wush- 
ington, as he was quite certain his Government 
deemed it a condition sine qua non of peace. ‘The 
other points referred to in the draught seemed to 
us attainable by adopting on both sides terms of 
accommodation. Such, at least, was the opinion 
which we formed at the conferences. 

Having given an account to the Supreme Goy- 
ernment of that which had taken place, your ex 
cellency communicated to us your final determi- 
nation in the note of yesterday; conformably to 
which, and with the approbation of the cabinet 
council, we forthwith drew up, and on the same 
day delivered to Mr. Trist, the counter-draught 
and note; copies of which (numbered 1 and 2) 
are hereunto annexed. Without any fresh dis- 
cussion, he offered to answer to-day, which he has 
done in the note of which the annexed (No. 3) 
isacopy. That putsan end to the commission 
with which the Supreme Government pleased to 
honor us, although in a manner contrary to our 
sincere desires and our endeavors throughout the 
negotiation. 

It only remains for us to say, that in our rela- 
tions with Mr. Trist, we have found nothing but 
motives to appreciate his noble character, and that 
if at any time the work of peace shall be consum 
mated, it will be by means of negotiators adorned 
with the estimable endowments which, in our judg- 
ment, distinguish that minister. 

Be pleased to give the Supreme Government an 
account of the whole, and receive our devotion 
and respect. 

God and Liberty. Mexico, September 7, 1847. 

Josr J. De Herrera. 
Ianacio Mora Y Vitra. 
Bernarpvo Covrto. 

Mievet ArRIsTaIN. 

To his Excellency the Minister of Interior 

and Foreign Relations. 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 


NO MORE TERRITORY. 

The clamor in favor of substituting the issue, 
“No More Territory,” for “ No More Slave Ter 
ritory,’ which threatened for a while to prevail 
throughout the Whig party, is becoming fainter 
On the latter issue, the Whigs made a great gain 
in Indiana, without losing anything in the South 
while on the former, made prominent in Maine 
and Vermont, they have suffered heavy losses in 
both those States. We rejoice to see that the 
North American does not seem disposed, in the can- 
vass in Pennsylvania, to slur over or evade the 
Wilmot Proviso. The old Cincinnati Gazette, 
which we feared was about being carried away by 
the new policy, has recovered its balance, and closes 
a clear, concise view of the action of the Federal 
Government in relation to slavery, with the fol- 
lowing emphatic declaration of opinion : 

“The Missouri Compromise limited and re- 
stricted the continuance of the institution of sla 
very in territory where the law then tolerated it 
The application of that Compromise to any Mex 
ican territory will open the way for slavery 
where it does not now exist, and sanction its es- 
tablishment there. This we believe is the first 
direct public effort, on the part of any party in 
the United States, to exert the power of the Ied- 
eral Government to acquire free territory, In or- 
der to convert it into slave territory. _ 

“It is our opinion, therefore, that instead of 
making an issue upon Berrien’s Proviso, against 
the conquest of terruory, or against all acquisition 
of territory, in any way, we should make up an 
issue upon true principles, containing all that 1s 
good in all the propositions. Against the acquisi- 
tion of any territory, but, in case any is acquired, 
in favor of declaring that in all such territory sli- 
very shall never be introduced. Let it never be said 
of our Government, the pioneer in the cause ol 


freedom, our boasted model Republic, that we 
have exerted our war and peace power, to acquire 
free territory, in order to plant, nourish, and sus 


tain within it, the institution or slavery. ‘I’his 1s 
our deliberate judgment, and we ask every free 
man, if this is not the true doctrine ? 





JUDGE McLEAN. 
The friends of Judge McLean, we see, are be- 
ginning to speak. A correspondent of the Ga- 
zette, if we mistake not, one of the most distin- 
guished citizens of Ohio, in a communication in 
reference to his claims, remarks : 
“The friends of Judge McLean have hereto- 
fore, in the present canvass, been still. ‘They 
have done nothing, said nothing, to trouble the 
waters ; and from this, some may possibly inter 
that they will continue so. Let them not be de- 
ceived. The time is at hand when a// will be 
aroused, and though they may not require of him, 
to mount the stump, or give his personal efforts, 
to win success, yet they will see that his claims 
are not forgotten. His friends will be found 
among the people—the men who live at home, and 
labor, and who think, and not so much among our 
politicians.” 
In the last number of the Qhio State Journal; 
the editor commences the publication of @ bio- 
graphical sketch of the distinguished Judge Ifa 
National Whig Convention be held, the chances 
of John McLean for a nomination will be none 
the less, because his friends have forborne to 
urge his claims. 





MR. CORWIN. 
The following letter from the Cincinnati Atlas, 
in which Mr. Corwin corrects certain misappre- 
hensions of his speech at I [amilton, confirms the 
correctness of the report of his remarks given by 
a correspondent on the first page of the Era: 
“ Lepanon, September 23, 1847. 
“ To the Editor of the Cincinnati Atlas: 
« Dear Sir: ‘The various and contradictory ver 
sions, given by the papers of Cincinnati, of my 
remarks at Carthage touching the Wilmot Pro- 
viso and another kindred topic, oblige me to state 
explicitly what [ did say on those subjects on the 
occasion referred to. ; ' 
“J am represented, by some, as having oppos® 
the application of the Wilmot Proviso to = 
territory which may be ceded to the United oe 
by Mexico. This is not so. I stated more _ 
once, that I was opposed to any further — 
of our territorial limits at this time; but if : - 
ritory should be acquired, either by et “d 
treaty, then slavery should be forever Prev ilmot 
in such territory, or, in other words, the WV} oe 
Proviso should be extended to it. I gave 








reasons for this at length, which I think oo. 
fail to be remembered by every one who : is 
to give the slightest attention to what 
said. £5 7 
“J did urge the propriety of rejecting all cong 
tory at this time, as this was in my ju wTpion 
ground on which the various sections ot the wil- 
would be more likely to unite, than on the abs 
mot Proviso. I did pronounce the Wilmo pe 
viso a dangerous question, and, as emphatica Y ie 
I was able, I did soon pom t — et . 

ion of territory at this time as dangero: . 
senes of the Calon: The reasons for these 
sions were given at the time. In the 7? it 
cession of territory by Mexico to the oar 
States, the question of the further extension © 


























very must arise in a form which would necessarily 
array the North and South against each other. 
All questions having this tendency, I ogg: > 
a certain sense, dangerous, since they es she 
those bonds of Union which bind toget vat ~ 
several parts of the Republic; and if Lana this 
extremes, will lead to dissolution. It Ls wrth 
view only, that 1 pronounced the Wilmot s 
a dangerous question. t : 
porn. * was dangerous, that therefore it a ‘i 
no event be made a question. On the con a 
stated, again and again. that if, contrary ° my 
gudgment of true policy, territory should be 
forced upon us, that then the Wilmot Proviso must 
be applied to it. E 

& P Vid prefer the ground of‘ No Territory,’ be- 
cause, amongst other reasons for that preference, | 
thought on that ground we might succeed ; and if 
we relied on the Wilmot Proviso alone, in the 
Senate, at least as now constituted, we must fail. 
I think I referred to the vote on Mr. Upham’s 
motion in the Senate at the last session, to intro- 
duce the Wilmot Proviso into the ‘Three Mil- 
lion’ Bill. The vote stood—for the Proviso, 21; 
against it, 31.” 1 voted for the Proviso then. I 
shall vote for it again whenever it can be made 
applicable to territory hereafter acquired, whether 
it come by compact or the sword. These I un- 
derstand to be the doctrines of the people of Ohio 
of all parties; the same in substance embodied in 
resolutions of instruction which passed both 
branches of the Ohio Legislature with unexam- 
pled unanimity at its last session. s 

“] should not now trouble you with this com- 
munication, had not the papers of your city given 
an undue importance to the subject, by connecting 
my remarks with the Whig party in Ohio, and 
drawing inferences, from what I said, equally un- 
just to that party and myself. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“'THomas Corwin.” 

We are not unfriendly to Mr. Corwin. His 
moral courage last winter, in voting and speaking 
against the war with Mexico, in the face of ad- 
verse influences calculated to appal any ordinary 
man, we have not forgotten ; nor do we agree with 
the Emancipator in the severe judgment it pro- 
nounces upon his well-remembered speech in the 
Senate. We heard it, and, with rare exceptions, 
admired its powerful eloquence. It was by far 
the greatest oratorical achievement of the ses- 
sion. ‘The report prepared for the Tribune con- 
veys a pretty fair idea of its merits; but the re- 
port revised by himself does great injustice to the 
speech as delivered. 

But, while we pay this willing tribute to his 
oratory, we cannot see what statesmanship there 
is in his attempt to avoid or postpone the issue 
presented by the Wilmot Proviso, or what wis- 
dom or liberality there is in denouncing as igno- 
rant, men who did not concur with him in the 
policy of voting for Mr. Clay. Such denuncia- 
tion should be left to the party-hack, who meas- 
ures men’s acts and characters solely by their 
bearings upon party-success, 





NEW JERSEY. 

The Whig State Convention of New Jersey, 
which lately met for the nomination of candidates, 
resolved— 

“That the people of the State of New Jersey 
aré opposed to the annexation of more territory, 
for the purpose of giving undue preponderance to 
the South ; that we will abide faithfully by the 
Union our fathers made, but that the addition of 
new Southern partners to the firm without our 
consent. and for the purpose of destroying our 
weight in it, the calling in of the unknown and 
half-civilized States of Mexico, and the investing 
them with privileges equal to or superior to our 
own, is an infamous and almost intolerable insult 
and outrage.” 

A paltry resolution, without moral tone or prin- 
ciple, but full of sectionalism. “Giving undue 
preponderance to the South!” We care not how 
many States are added o the “South,” so they be 
free. \t is not against the preponderance of the 
South, or for the preponderance of the North, we 
are contending. ‘That would be a small business. 
Who wishes to see this sectional ambition en- 
couraged in the Union? We contend, and shall 
contend, for the preponderance of Freedom, and 
its universal establishment. Ours is a war of 
principles, not sections. 





MICHIGAN. 

The Whigs of Michigan, at their State Con- 
vention at Jurban, on the 15th, passed the follow- 
ing resolution, which has some sense and high- 
toned feeling in it. 


“While we concede the right of each of the 
independent States of the Union to legislate with 
regard to its own peculiar institution, and are 
willing to abide by the compromises of the Con- 
stitution on the subject of slavery, we are opposed 
to the further extension of this institution over 
the territory of the United States; and we will 
by all constitutional means resist the introduc- 
tion of slavery into any territory now or hereaf- 
ter to be acquired by the United States, by con- 
quest, purchase, or otherwise. A free people, in 
their march of conquest and acquisition, bearing 
the seeds of slavery, and planting social and do- 
mestic Bastiles wherever its flag is unfurled, 
would exhibit a spectacle over which tyranny 
might well rejoice, as furnishing unanswerable 
evidence of the hypocrisy of Republics.” 








MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Whig State Convention of Massachusetts 
met at Springfield, on the 28th of September. 
George Ashmun was elected President. Seven 
hundred delegates were present. Governor Briggs 
was re-nominated for the Governorship. A reso- 
lution declaring the inexpediency of recommend- 
ing a nomination for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, was laid upon the table by a vote of 242 to 
531. The following resolution was passed : 


Resolved, That the Whigs of Massachusetts ear- 
nestly and unanimously recommend Danie WeEs- 
sTER, of Massachusetts, to the favorable consider- 
ation of the Whig National Convention, as a can- 
didate for the office of President of the United 
States.” 


Mr. Webster made a speech of an hour anda 
half long, and, says the correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, “ defined his position stronger than 
ever on the Mexican war and slavery questions. 
He was in favor of the Wilmot Proviso, and of 
Congress not voting against supplies to the army 
and for the war.” , 

A series of resolutions strongly affirming the 
peculiar doctrines of the Whig party, opposition 
to the Mexican war, and hostility to the extension 
of slavery; was adopted unanimously. Some of 
them we copy : 


“ Resolved, ‘Therefore, that the great and per- 
manent interests of the American Union as it 1s, 
and the highest. and brightest hopes of the liber- 


ties and the rights of our race on the American+ 


Continent, require of the great North American 
Republic, to stay her hands, already too deeply 
stained in the blood shed in this unnatural war 
between the two great Republics of this Conti- 
nent, and inscribe on her standard, now waving 
victoriously over the halls of the Montezumas, 
and deeply on the hearts of her Rulers—as her 
well considered and unchangeable purpose — 
‘Peace with Mexico, without dismemberment— 
no addition of Mexican territories to the Ameri- 
can Union? 

“ Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Con- 
vention, this course of policy and action would 
form a basis on which the whole patriotism and 
intelligence and moral worth of the country 
might honorably rally and securely stand, while it 
would place our country eminently in the right, 
and show to the world that we are, as a nation, as 
invincible in moral principle as in military pow- 
er; and that we can conquer a peace with Mexico, 
by first conquering in ourselves the raging thirst 
of military glory and the mad ambition of foreign 
conquest. 

“ Resolved, That if this course of policy shall 
be rejected, and the war shall be prosecuted to the 
final subjugation or dismemberment of Mexi 
the Whigs of Massachusetts now declare, an 
put this declaration of their purpose on record— 
that Massachusetts will never consent that Mexi- 
can territory, however acquired, shall become a 
part of the American Union, unless on the unal- 
terable condition, that ‘there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude therein, other- 
wise than in the punishment of crime? 

“ Resolved, That, in making this declaration of 
her purpose, Massachusetts announces* no new 
principle of action in regard to her sister States, 
and makes no new application of principles already 
acknowledged. She merely states the great Amer. 


ican principle embodied in our Declaration of In- 


into the Presidential contest: 


an additional resolution, which was laid upon the 
But I did not insist, be- | table: 


complain. 

it had been a question of Whig policy, and they 
still maintained that Congress had the constitu- 
tional power to charter a bank; and if it were 


fied the exercise of the power, the Whig party 


for such a law, at least during the present generation.” 


growing States of Ohio, Indiana, IMlinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin, answer and declare.” 

The Convention, however, declined to pledge 
itself to carry the doctrine of these resolutions 


Hon. John G. Palfrey offered the following, as 


“ Resolved, That the Whigs of Massachusetts 
will support no men for the offices of President 
and Vice President of the United States, but such 
asare known by their acts or declared opinions to 
be opposed to the extension of slavery.” 

The Convention summed up its understanding 
of Whig principles as follows : 

“ Resolved, That the great Whig doctrine of 
protection to American industry, capital, and la- 
bor ; a sound and uniform currency, for the people 
as well as the Government; a well-regulated sys- 
tem of internal improvement, especially in refer- 
ence to the internal commerce of the great lakes 
and rivers of the West; uncompromising hostil- 
ity to the Sub-Treasury, to Executive usurpa- 
tion of the powers of Congress and to all wars 
for conquest, and to all acquisitions of territory 
in any manner whatever, for the diffusion and 
perpetuity of slavery, and for the extension and 
permanency of the slave power, are now, as they 
have been, cardinal principles in the policy of 
the Whigs of Massachusetts, and form, in their 
jadgment, the broad and deep foundations on which 
rest, and ever must rest, the prospective hopes 
and the true and enduring interests of the whole 
country.” 


ANOTHER EXPOSITION—JUDGE BERRIEN. 

Let us introduce another authority upon the 
stage—one of the authorized expounders of the 
Whig creed, Judge J. M. Berrien, of Georgia. 
On the 9th instant he addressed a meeting of the 
people at Dahlonega, Georgia, and to satisfy those 
Democrats who insisted upon a definition of Whig 
principles, he said “he would givethem a full and 
frank avowal of them,” so far as time and ability 
would permit: We shall copy from the Alexan- 
dria (Va) Gazette, italicising the remarkable 
portions of the speech : 

“He referred to the much-vexed question of a 
tariff. He said a Whig principle consisted in 
levying duties upon imports, to raise revenue for the 
support of the Government, and such duties only as 
would be necessary to defray the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment economically administered, and to make such 
reasonable discriminations within the limits of revenue 
as would protect American manufacturers ; or, in oth- 
er words, a revenue tariff, with discriminations within 
the revenue standard, for the purposes of protection. 
Mr. Berrien said that the Democratic tariff of 
1846 and Mr. Polk’s Kane letter admitted this 
principle ; that there was no difference between the 
two parties on this subject, nor a necessity longer for 
conflut i reference to a tariff, except as to the amount 
of revenue which the tariff of 1846 would raise. If it 
yielded enough, he made no war upon tt—if wt did not, 
uw ought to be repealed or changed. He said extremes 
had met upon this question; that the men of ultra 
principles had yielded on each side of this princi- 
ple. He said the alternative questions presented 
to the people were, a tariff and direet taxation. 
The Whigs preferred the former. He spoke of 
the income of this year as not a fair test, in his 
opinion, in the amount of income from the cus- 
toms, on account of the great demand for bread- 
stuffs on the other side of the Atlantic, and the 
large imports consequent upon the state of affairs 
created by the failure of the grain crops in Ku- 
rope. If he was found to be wrong, he should not 


“ He next alluded toa National Bank, and said 


required by the people, and circumstances justi- 


would still be in favor of it. He said, however, that 
in the present state of the country, when, upon 
the breaking up and reorganization of the State 
banking systems, and since men of substantial 
capital had invested their funds in the Staté 
banks, rendering their issues at all times convert- 
ible into specie, and producing a sound currency, 
which was a result anxiously sought by the Whig 
party, he saw no pressing public necessity for the es- 
tablishment of such an institution, and he considered 
that question m abeyance. 

“ He said the Whig party were still in favor of 
the principle of distribution of the public lands 
among. the States. These lands were the common 
property of all the States; they had always been 
in favor of these proceeds going towards the dis- 
charge of the public debt. However, he thought this 
question might be considered in abeyance also at pres- 
ent; for that, considering the debt which this Demo- 
cratic Adminstration had saddled on this country, it 
mas not at all likely that there would be any necessity 


The three great issues which have hitherto di- 
vided the parties, Judge Berrien thus dismisses— 
one has ceased to exist, the other two are in 
abeyance. 

“Mr. Berrien then denounced the Mexican 
war, and next spoke of the firebrand which the 
acquisition of territory would throw into the legis- 
lation of the country, and said the Northern De- 
mocracy were determined to engraft ‘ the Wilmot 
Proviso’ upon all measures for acquiring territo- 
ry ; as proof of which, he referred to the action of 
the last Congress, and the introduction of this 
Proviso by a Democrat, and to a controversy now 
pending between the editors of the Union and the 
New York Evening Post—which latter paper, pro- 
fessing to express the will of the party at the 
North, makes adherence to the Wilmot Proviso 
one of the tests of Democratic faith. 

“ He said that our Whig brethren at the North 
were with us in opposition to the acquisition of 
territory, because it violated the Constitution, and 
to avoid the dangerous questions which would be 
made by it. He appealed to Southern men upon 
this question, and asked them if they would con- 
sent to acquire this territory by our common suf- 
ferings, blood, and treasure, and have it, except 
upon terms of perfect equality with our Northern 
brethren. Were we prepared to go into this ter- 
ritory, and exclude slavery from it? The Con- 
stitution gave us the right to take our slaves there 
if we wished. Were we prepared to dissolve the 
Union, or let our Northern brethren erect a tier 
of free States around us, greatly outnumbering us 
in numerical strength in the halls of Congr 

and placing us at their mercy? Far better to go 
with our Whig brethren of the North, leave our 
weak and distracted sister Republic to the posses- 
sion of her territory, and save the Constitution 
and the country.” 
What possible tie can there be between the 
Whigs of Massachusetts and the Whigs repre- 
sented by Judge Berrien? There is now but 
one—opposition to the war against Mexico, and to 
her violent dismemberment. Suppose the war 
terminated, and territory acquired by treaty, 
would the Whig Senators reject the treaty, and 
thus re-open the horrible tragedy? No; the treaty 
would be ratified. Then, the last tie connecting 
the two sections of Whigs would be dissolved. On 
the great question which would then arise—what 
shall be the fundamental principles of the Gov- 
ernment of the new territories—Daniel Webster 
and J. M. Berrien would be radically, hopelessly 
divided. Can the unity of the present party or- 
ganizations be much longer maintained, amid so 
many elements of discord? 

In passing, we would ask Judge Berrien where 
in the Constitution he finds any provision giving 
slaveholders a right to introduce slavery into free 
territory? Heisa Judge, and ought to know if 
there be any such provision. 

Again: what terrible evil could happen to the 
South from the erection on its southwestern bor- 
der of a tier of free Southern States? Is there 
not a tier of free States on the North? Suppose 
these converted into alien States, what would be- 
come of fugitive slaves? And what States have 
you now on the southwest? Slaveholding? No; 
you have a tier of free States already erected 
there. They are foreign, and when your slaves 
escape into them, there is no constitutional pro- 
vision for their reclamation. Js it better to have 
free foreign States on your Southern border than 
free States of this Union? You reveal the secret 
of this strange preference when you add to this 
statement the significant words—“ greatly out- 
numbering us in numerical strength in the halls 
of Congress, and placing us at their mercy !” 





DEMOCRATS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Democrats in Massachusetts lately held 
their State Convention, and nominated Caleb 
Cushing as their candidate for Governor. This 





dependence—the political equality of persons in 
the civil State ; the principle adopted in the legis- 
lation of the States under the Confederation—and 
sanctioned by the Constitution, in the admission 
of all the new States formed from the only terri- 
tory belonging to the Union at the adoption of 
the Constitution ; it is, in short, the imperishable | wh 
principle set forth in the ever memorable ordi- 
nance of 1787, which has for more than half a 
century been the fundamental law of human lib- 
valley of the lakes, the Ohio, and 
With what brilliant success and 

‘What unparalleled results let the great and 


to the 
the Mi 


gentleman was once a warm Anti-Slavery, thor- 
oughgoing Whig; then a Tyler man, without, 
however, parting with his Whig principles; then 
a soldier in the war against Mexico ; then an ora- 
tor on last 4th of July, at the camp in Monterey, 
ere he made a speech in favor of Gen. Taylor; 


and now he is the Gu : : t 
pose tee! candidate of the 


single doctrine in common with th 





crats in Massachusetts have for the time virtually 
dissolved their old organization. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that the Convention laid 
upon the table the following resolution, introduced 
by Amasa Walker, one of the old Democrats of the 
State : 


« Resolved, That the principles of a sound De- 
mocracy demand of the Democratic party a firm 


slavery in any territory hereafter acquired by the 
United States.” 

The same Convention, however, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, which the Charleston Mercury 
quotes, with the remark, that it “ may be consid- 
ered the corner-stone of Massachusetts Democ- 
racy ” 

“ Resolved, That the corner-stone of all repub- 
lican institutions is the unalienable freedom and 
equality of all men ; that the American Revolution, 
and all the political blessings thereby secured to 
our country, were the legitimate results of the 
adoption of that great principle by our fathers ; 
and that we ought never to forget or fail to de- 
clare our undying attachment to this chief tenet 
in the creed of Democracy.” 

The Mercury has the sense to see that these 
Democrats hold principles totally adverse to sla- 
very, Which, however, a time-serving policy holds 
in abeyance. 





AN INEFFACEABLE LINE, 

We commend to Northern Democrats the fol- 
lowing short dissertation from the Churleston 
Evening News: 

“ The Southern Democracy have little real sym- 
pathy, and few points in common, with Northern 
Democracy. There may be motives of party ex- 
pediency, but none of permanent connection be- 
tween them. The Democrats of the North have 
frequently blended themselves with anti-social 
tenets and the doings of ultra reformers, which 
Southern Democrats have never sanctioned or up- 
held. The position of the latter forbids this. 


and unwavering opposition to the extension of 


“ This question, says the Liberty Press, was dis- 
cussed with the most friendly feeling, and dis- 
posed of to our entire satisfaction. 

“The vote on the resolution, by which the 
main question was disposed of, does not show the 
exact position of the meeting in regard to the 
main question ; for some persons, to our know- 
ledge, opposed to Mr. Smith’s resolution, voted 
against the substitute, in order that they might 
meet the point at issue, in another form. “ But, as 
the substitute was adopted, they stand among the 
‘nays, as though in favor of Mr. Smith’s plan of 
extending the ‘scope of the Liberty party’ ” 
The substitute re-affirmed the policy of the 


“ One Iden ;” and was adopted—yeas 44, nays 28. 


INDIANA LIBERTY CONVENTION, 

The State Convention assembled at Salem, Ia., 
September 8, 1847. Daniel Worth in the chair. 
The following resolution was passed : 

“ Resolved, That we respond to the call fora 
National Liberty Convention, to be. assembled at 
Buffalo, New York, on the 20th of October next, 
to take into consideration the propriety of nomi- 
nating a Liberty ticket for President and Vice 
President of the United States ; and we will ap- 
point a suitable delegation to represent the State 
of Indiana in said Convention.” 


delegates : 

“E. Demming, Daniel Worth, Dr. A. A. Ack- 
ley, Robert Stewart, Stephen S. Hardin, Stephen 
C. Stevens, J. J. Demming, Moses Swaim, Benj. 
Stanton, Grove Pomeroy, Caleb Wickersham, W. 
Beard, Jonathan Huddlestone, J. Cable, and R. 
M. Haworth.” 


WHIGS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

Since the foregoing was Written, we have re- 
ceived from our worthy co-laborer, Mr. Whittier, 
the following account of the discussion which took 
place on Mr. Palfrey’s amendment : 

Hon. R. C. Winthrop, of Boston, warmly op- 
posed the amendment. It would tic up the hands 
of our Delegates elected to the National Conven- 


former elections, and we look for an increased 
vote. They have the following excellent nomina- 
tions for State officers : 


men. 
Philadelphia, have taken measures to have their 
tickets sent to every county; and those who re- 
ceive them are requested to distribute them among 
the friends of the slave. 
receive the printed tickets, should mrite a quantity 
of them before leaving home, to distribute at the 
polls. N. 


this week to literary notices, but a pressure of 
other matter forbids, 


however, the receipt of several new works, which 
we shall notice next week: 


Tue Pogticat Works or Lorp Byron Complete in one 


And the Convention appointed the following | ‘T1Tvs Livtus. Selections from the first five books, &c., with 


Porms, By Henry Howarp BrownELt. 


Tam’s Fortnicgut RAMBLE, and other Poems. By Thomas 


Tue Natvrat History or THE BALLet Girt. By Albert 
SLAVEHOLDING Examined in the Light of the Holy Bible. 


A Voice From THE Soutu: Comprising Letters from Geor. 


Their scheme of Southern domestic policy, the 
whole framework of its social organization, places 
them in social opposition to, however at times in 
political association with, Northern Democrats. 
Besides general causes of alienation, the whole 


tion. 
of the Whigs. The adoption of such a resolution 
would divide the Whig party of the Union. 


Peace could only be obtained by the union 


The 


Tue Partor Macazing. J. T. Headley, Editor. New 


SLAveny CoNnDEMNED By CHRISTIANITY. 


at the South. 


tendency of Northern Democracy is subversive 
of the foundations on which repose the security 
of the South. The institutions which are most 
cherished at the South bend before the popular 
or Democratic impulses at the North. The judi- 
cial tenure of office is more open to change than 
It is there that the propagandists 


Whigs of the South and of the North could not 
come together afterwards. Fe alluded to the po- 
sition of the Liberty party in 1344, contending that 
Massachusetis, by this resolution, would place 
herself in a similar position in the coming elec- 
tion, and thus be the means o/ electing a man even 


Biackwoop’s EptinsurGH MaGazine. August, 1847. New 


without a 


em, 80 far as we 
can learn, except that the war with Mexico should 


of infidelity have their theatres of display and in- 
fluence, and are recruited from the ranks of North- 
ern Democracy. It is there Anti-Renters, Social- 
ists, Communists, and the entire tribe of ultra re- 
formers, in Church and State, congregate and find 
audiences. In the South, all this is reversed. The 
Southern Democrats not only respect the rights 
of property, and the institutions by which they 
are guarded, among themselves, but are willing 
to follow the lessons of the Constitution, in re- 
specting those rights among those with whom they 
are, under that Constitution, politically associated. 
Thus, then, is a broad ineffaceable line drawn, from 
circumstances, between the Democracy of the 
South and the Democracy of the North.” 


Here is matter for reflection. 





DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION IN NEW 
YORK, 


This Convention met at Syracuse on the 29th 
ultimo, and continued in session until three o’clock 
on the morning of the 3d instant. The time was 
chiefly taken up with a struggle between the 
Barnburners and Old Hunkers, in reference to 
various contested seats. The decisions generally 
were in favor of the latter, who were thus ena- 
bled by a small majority to nominate their own 
men. 

Orville Hungerford was nominated for Comp- 
troller, Edward Sanford for Secretary of State, 
Nathan Dayton for Lieutenant Governor, Levi 
G. Chatfield for Attorney General. The Wilmot 
Proviso was evaded. 

The victory over the Barnburners is probably 
temporary. The Tribune says they have the 
numerical preponderance, but the Old Hunkers 
have the wealth and the political strategy. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBERTY CONVENTION. 
We copy from the Lowell Courier the only sat- 
isfactory account received of the proceedings of 
the State Convention of Liberty Men and Inde- 
pendent Democrats in New Hampshire : 

“We learn from a friend from Manchester, who 
was present at the State Convention of the inde- 
pendent Democrats and Liberty Party at Concord 
yesterday, that about three hundred delegates 
were present. Asa Fowler, Esq., of Concord, was 
the presiding officer. The Convention nominated 
Nathaniel S. Berry, of Hebron, for Governor. He 
received 261 votes ; two were cast for Jared Per- 
kins, of Unity. 

«The following gentlemen were chosen dele- 
gates to the Liberty Party National Convention, 
to be held at Buffalo on the 20th of October, viz: 
Amos Tuck, of Exeter; Daniel Hoit, of Sand- 
wich; J oseph Cochran, of Manchester ; John L. 
Carlton, of Bath; Jared Perkins, of Unity; and 
Abraham Emerson, of Candia. 

“A resolution was unanimously adopted, in fa- 
vor of postponing the nomination of President un- 
til next year. A resolution was also passed, rec- 
ommending Mr. Hale to the National Convention 
as a candidate for the Presidency, as the first 
choice of the Independents and Liberty Men of 
New Hampshire. 

“George Barstow, Esq., of Manchester, made a 
speech, in which he stated that his choice was 
Mr. Hale; but ‘whether the candidate should be 
New Hampshire Jack or the Wagon Boy of Ohio,’ 
he should receive his support. 

“We are informed that this feeling pervaded 
the Convention.” 


LIBERTY STATE CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 
The Liberty Party State Convention met at 
Syracuse, on Wednesday, the 29th, (as we learn 
from the Star.) and was organized by the selec- 
tion of the following officers : 
C. O. Shepherd, of Wyoming county, President ; 
Martin Mitchell, of St. Lawrence, Joseph Beck, 
of Yates, and S. R. Ward, of Cortland, Vice Pres- 
idents ; Secretary, F. A. Utter, of Oswego. 
A Liberty song was called for from Mr. Whea- 
ton, and all the Convention joined in singing. It 
was then proposed by the President, that a few 
moments be spent in silent prayer; after which, 
Gerrit Smith led in vocal prayer. 
On motion of Gerrit Smith, the Convention sub- 
sequently proceeded to nominate for the State 
officers : 
For Lieutenant Governor—C. O. Shepherd, of 
Wyoming county ; for Secretary of State—William 
Jay, of Westchester ; for Controller—Lewis Tap- 
pan, of New York; for State Treasurer—Charles 
A. Wheaton, of Onondaga; for Attorney General— 
Leonard Gibbs, of Washington ; for State Engi- 
neer—Francis A. Utter, of Otsego; for Canal Com- 
missioners—Lindley M. Moore, of Monroe, John 
Thomas, of Cortland, and Noadiah Moore, of 
Clinton; for Inspectors of State Prisons—Abijah 
Fitch, of Cayuga, Calvin Cook, of Clinton, and 
Peter Roe, of Orange. 
The Convention then proceded to nominate 
and elect two Delegates to the National Conven- 
tion, to meet in Buffalo, on the 20th of October 
instant. 
Gerrit Smith and Alvan Stewart were appoint- 
ed as such Delegates, and Lewis Tappan and 
Henry Bradley were appointed as alternate Del- 
gates— New York Tribune. 


CONNECTICUT STATE LIBERTY CONVENTION. 
Assembled at Meriden, September 15th. Daniel 
G. Platt, President. The following State ticket 
Was nominated unanimously : 
“For Governor, Francis Gillette, Bloomfield ; 
Lieutenant Governor, Levi Yale, Meriden ; Sec- 
retary, Lewis Beers, jun., Stratford ; Treasurer, 
George Reed, Deep River ; Compt., Nathan Smith, 
Hebron.” 
Delegates to the Convention at Buffalo were 
appointed, one from each Congressional district. 
A long series of resolutions, containing a declara- 
tion of principles, was adopted, closing with the 
following recommendations : 
“ 23. Resolved, ‘That in John P. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, we recognise an approved champion 
of Human Freedom, whose attachment to princi- 
ple in preference to party, has been shown by his 
abandonment of the latter in obedience to the 
former—whose devotion to Liberty has been dem- 
onstrated, in prosperity and adversity, through 
evil and through good report—and, believing him 
right in principle, and abundantly qualified, in- 
tellectually and morally, for a still higher position 
than that which he now occupies, we respectfully 
commend him to the Liberty National Convention, 
which is to assemble at Buffalo on the 20th of 
October next, as a candidate of the party for the 
Presid of the United States. 
“24, Resolved, That we respectfully recommend 
to that Convention the nomination of Salmon P. 
Chase, Esq., of Cincinnati, as the candidate for 
Vice Presidency?” 








NEW YORK STATE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
Annual meeting held at Utica, September 15. 
The meeting was small, but “highly interesting.” 
Mr. Smith was present, and the leading topic of 





be prosecuted vigorously, Of course, the Demo- | discussion was, the mission of the Liberty party. 


ing an opinion that, in the present state of affairs, 
of the Whig party. 


quent and earnest speech in favor of the amend- 
ment. 


shall it become vital and palpable before the world, 
and to the Slave Power? 


more in favor of extending slavery than a South- 
ern Whig. 

Hon. C. F. Adams replied. He alluded to Mr. 
Webster’s speech, and the principles now avowed 
to be old-established principles of that gentle- 
man, regretting that he (Mr. Adams) had not 
heard of this before. He concluded by express- 


no union could be made between the two divisions 
Charles Sumner, Esq., followed in a very elo- 


We give the concluding part: 
“ How shall we make our opposition felt? How 


On the present occa- 
sion we can only declare our course. But this 
we should do in the form of language most sternly 
expressive of our determination. \t will not be 
enough merely to express certain opinions in well- 
couched phrase, and to add yet other resolutions 
to the hollow words which have passed into the 
limbo of things lost on earth ; we must give to our 
opinions that point and edge which they can de- 
rive only from the declared determination to gbide 
by them at all hazards. We must carry them to 
the ballot-box, and bring all candidates to their 
standard. The recent Constitution of Louisiana, 
with the view of discouraging the practice of duel- 
ling, has disfranchised all persons engaged in a 
duel from holding any civil office. The Whigs 
of Massachusetts, so far as in them lies, must 
pronounce a similar sentence of disqualification 
against all persons who are not known to be op- 
posed to the extension of slavery. 

“It has been distinctly proclaimed by the Slave 
Power, that no person can receive its support who 
is known to be opposed to the extension of sla- 
very. The issue which is here offered let us join. 
Such a course is due to our character for sinceri- 
ty. It will show that we are in earnest, and, by 
so doing, help to check the tyrannical spirit of 
the Slave Power, which has thus far intimidated 
the politicians, I will not say the people, of the 
free States. It will exclude from all hope of our 
support for high office any of those who may think 
to play the part of the Grand Compromiser on a 
question which admits of no compromise. Our 
motto must be—‘ Principles, amd those men ouly 
who will maintain them? 

“T urge this course upon your attention, at the 
present moment, from a deep conviction of its im- 
portance. And be assured, sir, that, whatever 
may be the final determination of this Conven- 
tion, there are many here to-day who will never 
yield their political support to any candidate, 
whether for the Presidency or Vice Presidency, 
who is not known to be against the extension of 
slavery, even although he may have freshly re- 
ceived the sacramental unction of a ‘regular nom- 
ination.’ We cannot say, with detestable morali- 
ty, ‘our party, right or wrong’ The time has gone 
by when gentlemen can expect to introduce among 
us the discipline of a camp. Loyalty to principle 
is higher than loyalty to party. ‘The first isa 
heavenly sentiment from God; the other is a de- 
viee of thisearth. Far above any flickering light 
or mere battle-lantern of party is the everlasting 
sun of Truth, in whose beams are displayed the 
duties of men.” 


Dwight, of Springfield, spoke, as we judge by 
the reports in the papers, on both sides of the 
question. Judge Allen, of Worcester, spoke for 
the amendment. Dimon, of Boston, followed on 
the other side. 
Col. Winthrop again took the floor. He again 
stated his position, in which he had been misrep- 
resented by different speakers, to be, that if this 
resolution should be adopted and acted upon by 
the Whigs of Massachusetts, they might be the 
means, by their votes, of electing a man to the 
Presidency or Vice Presidency more obnoxious 
than a Southern Whig candidate might be. * For 
his part, if two candidates were in the field, both 
Southern men, and in favor of slavery, he should 
rather vote for the Whig candidate than throw 
away his vote on a third party candidate, and 
thereby be the means of electing a Locofoco, who 
was also a Southern man and in favor of slavery. 
J. G. Palfrey replied, and was followed by Hon. 
J. C. Gray, of Boston, against the amendment. 
The question on the amendment was then taken, 
and it was rejected by a large majority. 
The nomination of Daniel Webster by the Con- 
vention is, under the circumstances, something 
less than a compliment. If it had been made in 
earnest, and the candidate’s own declaration that 
he had been for ten years in favor of the Wilmot 
Proviso principle had been made in good faith, 
the amendment of Dr. Palfrey would, it seems to 
us, have been heartily adopted. As it is, we look 
upon it as a mere party trick, designed to keep a 
portion at least of the ‘Anti-Slavery Whigs quiet, 
until the Hero of Buena Vista or the author of 
the Missouri Compromise is fuirly nominated as 
the regular candidate of “the Whig party of the 
Union.” 
The Conscience Whigs have spoken out man- 
fully and distinctly at the Convention, as well as 
at the preliminary meetings in the city and coun- 
try. They have borne their testimony with a good 
degree of faithfulness. What their future course 
may be, we know not. It is doubtful whether they 
themselves are clear and decided in respect to it. 
Be that as it may, their present faithfulness to the 
convictions of duty deserves the commendation 
and commands the respect of all who estimate 
principle above expediency, and the rights of man 
above the poor and paltry questions growing out 
of the rights of property. 
For the National Era. 
NIAGARA COUNTY, NEW YORK. 
Extract of a letter from an intelligent Liberty man in 
Niagara county, New York, dated Sept. 27. 
“ We have some of the ‘ Leaguers’ here at pres- 
ent, but they find little encouragement—the great 
y of the Liberty men, both in this county 
and Orleans, adhering to the ‘One Idea’? Mr. E. 
J. Chase (brother of S. P. Chase) is our Delegate, 
instructed to go against the introduction of any 
new test measures. He is personally in favor of 
& postponement of the nomination, in which he 
represents the views of many in this vicinity. I 
saw Mr. Stevens, of Buffalo, yesterday. He in- 
formed me that they were 10 have the Chicago tent for 
the Liberty National Convention, on the 20th instant.” 


pee 
For the National Era. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The election in this State occurs on Tuesday, 
the 11th instant. Both the Democratic and Whig 





The Liberty men are better organized than at 


For Governor—F. Julius Lemoyne ; 

For Canal Commissioner—William B. Thomas. 

Every friend of freedom ought to vote for such 
We understand that the Committee, at 


But those who do not 


— 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


We had intended to devote considerable space 


We must acknowledge, 


volume. Collected and arranged with illustrative notes. 
With a Portrait, &. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway. Philadelphia: G. S. Appleton, 148 Chestnut 
street. 1847. 


English notes, for Schools and Colleges. By J. L. Lincoln, 
Professor of Latin in Brown University. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Mackellar. Philadelphia: Published by Carey & Hart. 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington. 


Smith. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
By William Henry Brisbane. Philadelphia: 1847. 


gia to Massachusetts. Baltimore: Samuel E. Smith For 
sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 


York: E. E. Miles. 
by the late An- 


drew Thompson, D. D., Minister of St. George’s Church, 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Whytte & Co. 


York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Penn- 

sylvania avenue, Washington. 
For the National Era. 

WORDS OF HOPE, 





Dreamers! wake ye from your revery— 
Sleepers! rouse ye from your sleep! 

Wrong and Vice, in virtue’s livery, 
Round ye like the serpents creep! 


Fix your glances on futurity— 
Lo! where beams the day-spring bright: 
Ye may yet know joy and purity— 
Darkness may be changed to light! 


God sleeps not, though sleeps Humanity— 
Moves he still in Fire and Cloud: 
Heaven is not a vast Inanity— 
Earth is more than mankind’s shroud! 


Good is in our race, though hidden— 
Peace is mightier far than strife; 

Earth may yet be made an Eden— 
Heaven be reached in mortal life! 


There is nought so high and holy, 
As the Hope which conquers Pain 

In yourselves, ye crushed and lowly, 
Lives the power to rise again! 


Trust not that which startles reason— 
Good can ne’er be gained by ill; 

All that chains, or clouds, is treason : 
Nonght is powerful but “I witi!” 


Would ye read the Eternal’s mystery ? 
Like Bartimeus view the day! 

Eyes that best discern God’s mystery 
Were anointed first with clay. 


Gaze from well-depths up to heaven, 
And ye see the stars at noon— 

Thus to lowly sense is given 
Reason’s best and richest boon! 


Not one grain of earth’s material 
Ever was, or will be, lost— 

And shall man’s great soul, Ethereal, 
Be to dark oblivion tost ? 


Boldly speak, reluctant lisper! 
Truth’s appeal must mount on high : 
Each great word—each feeble whisper— 
Once breathed ont, can NEVER DIE! 
DUGANNE. 
Watermon’s Exchunge, Philacelphia, Sept. 1. 
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MR. DALLAS—MISSOURI COMPROMISE—AN 
OPEN QUESTION—WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 


Some of the public journals, especially in the 
South, think the position taken by Mr. Dallas 
still more Southern than that of Mr. Buchanan. 
The Albany Atlas, 1 Wilmot Proviso paper, sees 
it in a different light : 
“ For aught we know to the contrary, Mr. Dallas 
may be inexorably hostile to the Wilmot Proviso, 
and may have changed the views he once held as 
to the bearings of the slave institution on the 
prosperity of a State. Be this as it may, he has 
certainly thrown himself into the scale against 
Mr. Buchanan, and in our view has clearly the 
advantage of him in position. John Taylor of 
Caroline and other distinguished statesmen of the 
Republican party sustain the position of Mr. 
Dallas. 
“ As for the Missouri Compromise, its paternity 
is justly suspicious. Itis the offspring of an era 
in Federal legislation marked by a series of Con- 
gressional usurpations which the Democracy of 
the nation has combated with energy and success 
since 1828. The men who, on cardinal principle, 
would resist the incorporation of a Bank of the 
United States, oppose the ‘ American System’ of 
protective taxation and Internal Improvement, and 
of entangling alliances with foreign nations, must 
abandon their principles, or discard with Mr. 
Dallas the idea of extending the line of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. 
The.Congress of the United States has the 
constitutional right to prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, or it has not. If it has not, this Com- 
promise is a violation of the Constitution; if it 
has, it must exercise the power or become the 
propagandist of slavery. 
“in speaking of his own course in case he is 
called upon to act, he says: 
“¢ For me, I hold myself in readiness for the 
crisis whenever it shall be presented, even should 
I be compelled, from my position, to give another 
terrible casting vote! { shall carefuily examine 
the subject, weigh well the able arguments on 
both sides of the question which may be presented 
by the giant intellects of our country, and reserve 
for myself the right to do as I think right, when 
the time may come for action. 
“Tf the voice of the Vice President should de- 
cide that momentous question, and should articu- 
late for freedom, his name will rank with that of 
Jefferson and with those of the illustrious dead 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, and 
maintained it on the battle-fields of the Revolu- 
tion ; if for planting slavery in territory now free, 
then, indeed, it will be a ‘terrible casting vote. ” 
Mr. Dallas has certainly left himself a wide 
margin for contingencies, but beyond all doubt 
his position is infinitely preferable to Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s. The adoption of the Missouri Com- 
promise would be a virtual sanction by Congress 
of the institution of slavery in any new free ter- 
ritory south of 361g degrees. At the next Con- 
gress an attempt will most probably be made to 
bring the majority in both Houses to agree upon it, 
either as an original proposition, or as an amend- 
ment. If as an amendment, it will be in the form 
of a substitute for the Proviso, which we suppose 
will be moved as an amendment to any bill making 
appropriations looking to the acquisition of terri- 
tory. Should the Proviso fail, there will be 
enough of the friends of Freedom in the House 
to put a veto on the Compromise, and we hope 
they will do it. Better let appropriations be 
voted, territory acquired, and the question of sla- 
very be left open, than close this question by a 
compromise Which would seal the doom of every 
acquisition below 361¢ degrees. The rejection of 
the Proviso would only postpone, without preju- 
dicing, the Anti-Slavery question. The adoption 
of the Compromise would settle it in the worst 
possible way, and at the same time add force to a 
most disastrous precedent. Whatever may be 
done, let this abominable policy be strangled in its 
very inception. 
The Proviso and Compromise both rejected, and 
territory acquired, (as will be the case,) the usual 
motion, we suppose, would be made to continue in 
force the laws of the new territory until Terri- 
torial Governments be provided, in so far as they 
aré not repugnant to the United States. If suc- 
cessful, these laws, including of course the funda- 
mental prohibition of slavery, would be renewed. 
The only way in which the slaveholders could 
prevent this, would be by moving an amendment, 
excepting the law against slavery! The bare 
statement of this proposition shows the infinite 
advantage that the friends of freedom would pos- 
sess. They would be acting merely in the usual 
way—sustaining the policy sanctioned by usage. 
The supporters of slavery would stand forth, con- 
victed of an attempt to propagate the system by 
a monstrous anomaly in legislation. Their defeat 
could hardly be doubtful. 
Butthe battle woul be fought again, when the 





parties are making strong efforts to secure the— 
spoils, : g 





in the most favorable form. Has Congress the 
power to institute slavery in free territory ? 
Could we doubt of the issue of such a struggle? 

Our course is plain. Resist the acquisition of 
any territory, unless a just equivalent be yielded 
by the United States. Contend to the last for 
the Wilmot Proviso. If defeated on that posi- 
tion, strangle the Missouri Compromise, and 
throw upon slaveholders the onus of forcing sla- 
very into free territory. Move for a continu- 
ance of the laws of the new territory, not repug- 
nant to the Constitution of the United States, 
until a Government be provided for it. In the 
Government itself, make the maintenance of Free 
Labor institutions a fundamental article. 

But if defeated on all these points, test the 
question before the Federal courts—Can slavery 
be legalized in free territory, acquired as free by 
the United States, while held under its sole ju- 
risdiction ? 

The way of the transgressor is hard. The way 
of the slaveholder into this new territory, if the 
friends of freedom be on the alert, will be as long 
as that of the Israelites through the wilderness. 

Meantime, let the people discard the dema- 
gogues, and the officials of the Administration, 
whose business it is to corrupt and misrepresent 
public sentiment ; let them take the subject up in 
their primary assemblies; let them memorialize 
their Legislatures; eleven Legislatures have al- 
ready passed resolutions against the further ex- 
tension of slavery; let the sixteen Legislatures 
of the free States, including that of Delaware, at 
the earliest opportunity, instruct their Senators 
to vote, in every instance, against the extension 
of slavery into any new territory that may be 
acquired by the General Government. Thirty- 
two Senators will control the question. They 
will not constitute two-thirds, and consequently 
will not be able to append the Proviso to any 
treaty that may be laid before them; but they 
will be able to continue the prohibition of slavery 
in the new territory, and to pass an ordinance of 
freedom for it. Down, then, with all Compromise 
We have a Constitution, and by that we shall 
abide. The Proviso may fail, as an amendment 
to any appropriation—as a safeguard, in advance, 
of any acquisition ; but if freemen will stand fast, 
Freedom shall be the law of whatever Territories 
may be acquired. They have power, and right, 
and usage, on their side. They occupy the van- 
tage ground. The territory will be free, in fact 
and in law—let slaveholders make it otherwise, if 
they can. 

ie es 
ARRIVAL OF THE HIBERNIA—FIFTEEN 
DAYS LATER, 





The steamer Hibernia left Liverpool on the 
19th ultimo, and arrived at Boston last Sunday 
afternoon, (3d instant.) after a passage of fourteen 
days. 

Serious failures continue to take place. The 
following is a list of insolvents, &c.: 

“ Allison, Camburlidge, & Co., London—amount 
not stated; Thomas Booker, Sons, & Co., Lon- 
don, £50,000; Burnet & Co., London—not stat- 
ed; A. & A. Custin, Genoa, £80,000; D. & A. 
Denny, Glasgow, £400,000; Dennison & Co., Lim- 
erick —amount not stated; Ende Bordo, Honfleur, 
£120,000; Eels & Co., Venice—not stated; Ege- 
net, Glasgow, $200,000 ; A. A. Gower, Nephew, & 
Co., £1,000,000; Harris & Hutchinson, London, 
£100,000; Oogle & Co. Venice, £30,000; Mat- 
thew Perclin, Glasgow, £45,000; Reid, Irving, & 
Co., London, £1,500,000. 

“Qn the 11th September, it transpired that 
Messrs. A. A. Gower, Nephews, & Co., of Cole- 
man street, had stopped payment. The extensive 
banking and commercial relations of the house 
with Italy, Spain, France, South America, India, 
and the United States, cannot fail to produce cor- 
responding mischievous results. The house had 
been established nearly a century, and the founder 
died twenty years ago, at an advanced age, with 
about £400,000. His nephews have since carried 
on the business. Mabel Lewis Gower, the pres- 
ent chief, has been a director of the Bank of Eng- 
land for many years, and has also taken an active 
part in the Company of Royal Copper Mines, but 
his connection with the latter body is said to have 
lately ceased. The liabilities of the house, upon 
acceptance alone, were said to amount to £600,000 
The other engagements, we should think, cannot 
fail to bring the total amount to nearly a million. 
The house of Cumberbridge & Co., of London and 


sociation in the standard price. It is in these that 
the greatest decline has been seen. La ae 


“It is quite certain that all reasoning still con- 


tinues in favor of cotton ; but it is especially cer- 
tain that if money is not only to be dear, but 
searce, the trade of the country must suffer to 


such an extent as very soon to force upon Govern- 
ment the necessity of considering whether the 
monetary system of the country is fixed upon a 
right condition. Brazils, Egyptiflus, and Surats, 
— all partaken of the fall equally, and the 
Theactions at the decline have been very limited. 
Za ® sales for the week ending the 17th, with 
000 bales on that day, and 2 quiet market, 
amounting to 14.380 bales, including 120 Ameri- 
an on speculation, and 3,000 American and 50 
peared ~' A i The quotations, according to 
e a ATC Brokers? Association, are fair upland 
6 a 694; fair Mobile 67{ ; fair Orleans 71 g- The 
imports for the week were 40,708 bales, inclusive 
of four vessels arrived, but not reported.” 
In Ireland, a general disposition prevails against 
the repayment of the loans advanced by the Brit- 
ish Government, for her relief, the past year. 
The London Sun states that the Marquis of 
Normanby had announced to M. Guizot the de- 
termination of the British Government to permit 
no intervention in the affairs of Italy. 
Austria, it was said, had avowed her purpose 
to interfere in every town in Italy in which a na- 
tional guard should be established. 
Great excitement continues to prevail in Italy. 
The Pope intimates that he will not ask foreign 
aid until he shall have exhausted every other 
means to induce Austria to evacuate Ferrara 
It is said Prince Metternich is faltering, and he 
has written an apologetic note to President Och- 
bensein, trying to explain away the occupation of 
Ferrara by the Austrian soldiery. ‘The decided 
movements of the people of Italy and the opposi- 
tion of England, are producing their legitimate 
effects. 
A Marseilles paper of the 14th mentions an in- 
surrection that had taken place at Naples. 
“ Letters from St. Petersburgh of the 7th inst 
state that the city had been visited with the most 
terrible storm of wind and rain ever experienced 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. it 
rained incessantly for forty-eight hours, while the 
wind blew with intense violence. ‘I'he result of 
this visitation was the destruction of above four 
hundred houses. At one period, fears were enter- 
tained for the safety of the entire city, and some 
timid and superstitious persons apprehended that 
the end of the world was at hand.” 


x “A Subscriber,” at West Boylston, Mass., 
who complains that the Era is irregularly receiv- 
ed at that post office, is informed that the fault is 
not here. We have not failed, since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, to send off our papers for the 
Northern and Eastern States by the Wednesday 
evening mail. If there were no unnecessary delay 
on the way, our subscribers at West Boylston 
would always receive them on Friday. The de- 
lay is probably after they arrive at Worcester, 
but whether at that or some other office, is un- 
known to us. 
We would esteem it a favor, when our subscri- 
bers are writing us, if they would inform us what 
day of the week the Era is usually received. 

N. 
Tue Union Maaazine ror Octoxser is out, 
With its usual attractions. We have not had time 
to read it, but with such contributors as Mrs. 
Child, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Dana, Mrs. Butler, 
Miss Gould, and others, we have a guarantee that 
its contents are full and interesting. N. 


— 


THE NOMINATION, 





Dr. Baitey: Please permit a Western Liberty 
man, through the columns of the Era, to offer a 
few suggestions in respect to the Liberty Presi- 
dential nomination. We of the West thought it 
extraordinary, if not a little arbitrary, in the ma- 
jority of the National Liberty Committee, living 
in the Eastern and Middle States, in settling on 
the time of holding the Convention, without hav- 
ing one word from the Western members. A\|- 
must an alienated feeling was engendered in the 
minds of many; and we would tell our Eastern 
friends, that we are not to follow the lead like the 
other parties of the West ; that, to insure harmo- 
ny, we must be considered upon a perfect equality. 
Tne West asks that the nominations be postponed, 
and we think that justice as weli as expediency 
requires it. {, for one, think it essential, in order 





Valparaiso, of which firm one of the Gowers is a 
partner, was immediately compelled to stop pay- 
ment. 

“The failure of another bank director, so re- 
cently after the disqualification of Mr. Robinson, 
has revived angry animadversions against the es- 
tablishment of the Bank of England. 

“The public had scarcely recovered from the 
shock, when it further transpired that Messrs. 
Sanderson & Co., bill brokers, which house stood 
second in the metropolis in their branch of busi- 
ness, had suspended payment. It is quite impos- 
sible to estimate the extent of their liabilities, as 
the amount of their endorsements on paper in cir- 
culation must be enormous. 

“Whilst closing this fearful catalogue of fail- 
ures, the intelligence reached us that Reid, Irving, 
& Co., of London, one of the oldest houses in the 
maritime trade, besides having considerable busi- 
ness with the continent and the United States, 
have been compelled to stop payment by the death 
of Mr. John Irving, M. P., which happened about 
two years ago. The house lost the benefit of his 
sagacity and experience, but his property descend- 
ed to his nephew, a partner in the house. Sir John 
Rey Reid, the present chief, was governor of the 
Bank of England in 1839, and still holds a seat in 
direction. 

“Thus, no less than three bank directors have 
succumbed to the times within the last four weeks. 
“ Messrs. Gowers’ failure will, it is feared, seri- 
ously affect the moneyed institution in the United 
States which is in the habit of drawing on them. 
The Ohio Life and Trust Company, which has 
stood high, and deservedly so, in public estima- 
tion, being one of those which in 1837 honorably 
fulfilled all their engagements, it was anticipated, 
would have a large amount of their drafts on Gow- 
ers’ house returned by the Hibernia; but it has 
been arranged that the Ohio Company’s bills, ac- 
cepted, will be taken by Messrs. Barnet, Hoares, 
& Co., the London bankers. 

“The bills received by the Cambria the Gowers 
offered to accept, but the holders will probably 
prefer returning them to the United States. It is 
said that the Ohio Life and Trust Company will 
be creditors of Messrs. Gowers, Nephews, & Co., 
for not less than £50,000.” 

“LIVERPOOL CORN MARKET. 

“The continued failures in the corn market 
sufficiently account for the further depression in 
the prices of grain during the last week of the 
month. On the market day of the 6th, prices still 
continued to recede; but towards the close of the 
week, both wheat and flour were in active requi- 
sition. This improvement was further maintained 
on the market day of the 13th, when wheat ad- 
advanced about 5s. per quarter on the quotations 
of the 6th; and fiour, for which there was an im- 
mense demand, both in London and Liverpool, 
advanced from 3s. to 4s. per barrel. The top 
quotations of the latter descriptions of wheat was 
62s. per quarter in Liverpool. The best Western 
canal flour, Which on the ist was quoted at 25s. 
per barrel, and barely fetched that price, was sell- 
ing, on the 18th, at 28s. to 30s. Indian corn had 
also been in more demand, and higher rates had 
been paid for it. 

“The corn market, at the latest moment, appear- 
ed firm, but as larger supplies were still expected 
from abroad, and as the English harvest was ad- 
mitted to be an abundant one, it was very doubtful 
whether further fluctuations would not take place 
before prices reached their natural level. Consid- 
erable purchases have been made in the market 
for Belgium and Holland, in consequence of the 
diseased appearance of the potato crop in those two 
countries, and these purchases have tended to 
strengthen the market. 

“The state of commercial affairs, and of the 
corn trade especially, render it a matter of great 
difficulty to form a correct judgment of the future 
course of prices at Mark lane. Both on the 15th 
and 17th of September prices were a little higher. 
There was a limited supply of wheat, and the 
stocks of the houses which had failed being with- 
held from the market, aided to produce a firmer 
tendency. ‘ 

“The tenor of the advices from the United 
States, by which it is ascertained that no great 
supplies can go forward, has contributed to create 
a better feeling in the corn trade. Flour was 
quoted in wate eH on the 18th, at 28s. 6d. to 
30s., and in London on the 17th, at 29s. 

COTTON MARKET. 

“The great want of confidence which the late 
important London failures has produced in the 
money market, and the fact of the consumption 
of cotton still continuing upon a very contracted 
scale, together with the alleged unremunerating 
state of trade, have tended throughout the week 
ending on the 17th of September to considerably 
depress the Liverpool cotton market, and to re- 
duce quotations three eighths of a penny per 

und. This quoted reduction, however, is per- 
ps rather more than the reality, except for the 
qualities which have been mostly acted upon, viz: 


to call out the full strength of Ohio. 

We would say, let the nominations be postpon- 
ed until the 1st of June; let the place of meeting 
be Pittsburg or Cleveland; let a Corresponding 
Committee be appointed, and let them invite all 
who are willing to make slaveholding and pro- 
slavery a test in voting; let the States call Con- 
ventions to respond to nominations, when made. 
By such a course, it is thought the alienated feel- 
ing of the West would be pertectiy healed, and 
such an impetus given to the c.use as would im- 
pel it to roll over the land, vanquishing all oppo- 
sition, and, in the end, crown our nation with 
glory. Rosert Stussgs. 
West Elkton, Preble Co., O., Sept. 25, 1847. 





For the National Era. 
FARE TO THE BUFFALO CONVENTION. 





Believing that many would desire to attend this 
Convention, if the expense was not too great, on 
the 6th September 1 addressed a letter to J. T. 
Norton, Esq., Albany, the President of one of the 
companies, inquiring whether delegates and others 
attending that Convention could be taken at half 
the usual rate. His answer, though not positive, 
was favorable. He said: I suppose, if there 
could be a guarantee that two hundred tickets 
could be sold, the arrangement might be made. 
It would be necessary, however, tor myself, or 
some one else, to correspond with the agents of 
the several roads between this and Buttalo, be- 
iore the arrangement could be completed. 

_ About the time I received Mr. Norton’s letter, 
it was announced in the Emancipator that our 
friends in Boston had taken the matter in hand, 
and I concluded to leave the business with them. 
They have not, however, announced any arrange- 
ment, and I fear it has not been attended to. 

2 The regular fare from Albany to Buffalo is 
thirteen dollars; and, it the proposed arrange- 
ment is completed, by paying that amount you 
obtain a ticket which will secure a passage both 
ways. 

‘The time is short, and how shall it be ascer- 
tained that there are two hundred who will go, 
if they can do so at the reduced price? I suggest 
that all who will go, unless some special provi- 
dence prevent, write immediately to G. R. Barker, 
Esq., at Albany, New York, informing him the 
number of seats wanted. These letiers must be 
in time to reach Albany by Monday, the 11th Oc- 
tober, and be post paid. 

If this suggestion is complied with, I hope to be 
able to announce in the next Era that the arrange- 
ment is completed. L. P. Nosue, 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 


Ba.timorg, October 5. 

Flour.—Holders of Howard street brands are still asking 
$6, without finding buyers; City Mills held at $6—smalt 
sales reported a; $5.87. 

Gruin.—The supply of wheat small. Sales at $1.20 a $1.25 
for good to prime reds; white wheat, $1.30 a $1.35; and 
for extra family flour $1.40 a $1.45. Nothing of moment do- 
ing in corn—white is held at 62 a 63 cents, and yellow at 65 
a 63 cents. Oats, 38a43 cents. Rye, 75 cents. 

Provisions.—This market is rather quiet. Mess pork at 
$14; prime do., $11. Nothing doing in beef. Bacon—shoul- 
ders, good to prime, 8 a 8 1-4 cents; choice do., 8 1-2 cents ; 
common do.,7 1-447 1-2 cents; sides have been selling at 
8 1-4a9 cents; hams, 10a 11 1-2 cents. Nothing doing in 
lard 


Beef Cattle—In good deemand at $2.25 @ $3.25 per 100 
pounds gross, equal to $4.50 a $6.25 nett, and averaging about 
$2.75 per 100 pounds. 





—_— 


Correspondence of the Baltimore Patriot—by Telegraph. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 5. 
The market for flour is firm, but very little doing. Small 
sales of Pennsylvania brands at $6.12 1-2. White wheat, 
$1.32; red, $1.25 a $1.28. Yellow corn, 72 cents. 


Pirtspure, October 5. 


The river is falling, and now has only five feet water in the 
channel. 





Ricumonp, (Va.,) October 4. 


F'lour.—Market unsettled; holders ask $5.50 since receipt 
of steamer’s news. 

Wheat.—Prime red, $1.05; do. white, $1.10; other kinds, 
from 75 cents to $1. 

Corn.—Held at 60 a 65 cents. 





GroraeETown, D. C., October 5. 
Wholesale Prices Current for Country Produce. 

















subject of a Territorial Government came up for the arden inferior; and these are the de- 
consideration. The question would be presented ' scriptions w 


are not fixed by the Brokers’ As- 


‘ 


Corn meal - é Z é . 65 a $0.70 
A NPS ee - 9 3 75 
Gwe Wie 2 Sl — 9 - 
ee ee a ee ee Se 
Oats, struck measure - ° . : ./ rr a4 45 
ara age ia tieets - 10.00 a 
» hog round, per 100 pounds 11.00 a 12.00 
ono EE : 850 a 9.00 
ee 8k ee 
,middlings - ~~ . f 
f Bigelow & Peugh ex- 
HE copartnership under the firm o’ fg 
instant, original limitation. 
T pired on the 1 , .s + ORLOW. 
Angust 30, 1847. S. A. PEUGH. 
[CHARD MASON, Fashionable Boot and Shoe Maker, 
R has tly located his establishment in the Wash- 
ington Hall Building, No. 6 South Front street, near Balti- 
more street, where he is weyers to serve old or new cus- 
tomers, = most fa terms, and with despatch. 
4 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


For the National Era. 
No. VIII. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 








RUSSIA—NECESSITY OF HER REMOVING HER SERF- 
poM; TURKBY—HER APATHY, INDOLENCE, AND 
DEPRESSION. 2 : 

The close connection of the topics in this and 
our last article, induce me to class them as one 
number. We are exhibiting, side by side, at one 
and the same epocha, two proximate nations—the 
activity, energy, and increasing resources, of the 
one; the apathy, indolence, and depression, of the 
other: the last, once the terror of all western 
Christendom, and menacing, at one time, over the 
wide plains of Hungary and Austria, to establish 
in the centre of Europe a great Moslem empire. 

To the continuance of that Russian prosperity 
of which we have been speaking, one amelioration 
is indispensable—we mean the freedom of her serfs. 
‘This we think highly probable will be effected, 
but it is not given to human sagacity to determine 
that it will be certain within the time in which it 
ought to take place; say that forty years might 
effect it, it would probably be as rapid a reform 
as can be expected. But, unless such measures be 
taken, in a lapse of less than twenty years a de- 
scent will begin. The best authenticated history 
is flagrant falschood, if such be not the result. 
The state of slavery of so vast a number of her 
population is the grand obstacle in the path of her 
uninterrupted prosperity. 

Russia, in general, has been, heretofore, a com- 

paratively sparsely populated country; the means 
of subsistence, therefore, have been plentiful ; and 
the great discontents arising from hunger and 
the extremities of oppression, have been but sel- 
dom felt extensively in Russia, since the days of 
the Mongol and Turtar dominion; but there are 
large districts xo in which population is becom- 
ing dense, and is advancing with great rapidity. 
‘Then, too, are the districts in which the political 
mind and thought and influential opinion (for in 
Russia there is umong the higher classes a great 
force of opinion upon governmental affairs) of 
Russia, almost exclusively exist. ‘These districts 
will not remain contented unless serfdom be abol- 
ished; and the Government must either grant 
this deliverance, or plunge the nation into a great 
foreign war, to stifle the home discontents. ‘his 
would operate most injuriously on the finances 
of Russia, and on her commercial prosperity, Just 
now beginning to receive a grand development, and 
would effectually stop, for almost an age, that ca- 
reer of high prosperity which she has been run- 
ning for the last fifteen years, and which will go 
on With a geometrical acceleration for an entire 
age, if sertdom be abolished. In a future number 
we Will show what kind of a war that will be, in 
ali probability, into which Russia will enter, it 
the slavery of a large part of her population be 
not destroyed. Suttice it to say now, that in no 
foreign war will Russia be likely to engage, other 
than the Circassian, unless one which, necessarily, 
will involve a tremendous expense of blood and 
treasure. 

On the other hand, what is the condition of 
Turkey? Some improvement we have already 
admitted ; but the great mass is predisely where it 
was sixty years ago. Old ideas have been, in the 
upper classes, extraordinarily affected by the pow- 
erful hand of Mahomet, aided by his own peculiar 
personal circumstances. The exterior pressure 
trom the great Powers of Europe has induced 
considerable compliance with their views. But 
their selfish interests divide them in counsel; and, 
where this is the case, the Turkish authorities, 
leaning upon one, to prop themselves against con- 
cession to the wishes of others, make a very slow 
progress in reform. It is the nature of their reli- 
gion, which opposes the insuperable barrier to any 
essential reform. This must lose its authority, in 
a greater or less degree, before such reform can 
obtain a foothold among them. We will now 
quote, from authors of high repute, opinions with 
respect to the character of Mahometanism, and 
the character of the Turks in particular, upon 
whom and upon the Russians the faith of Ma- 
homet has leaned in modern times, with peculiar 
confidence. And first we will quote from Major 
Jardine :* “Perpetual war is probably the true 
spirit of Mahometanism ; and, when they cease to 
to be conquerors, they are nothing, their Govern- 
ment being unfit for the arts of peace. It is only 

war, or some such powerful motive of necessity, 
that can induce them to move with any order or 
exertion. So that, whenever the European na- 
tions can agree about the measures and conse- 
quences, they may probably do what they please 
with both the European and African Mussulmen. 
Perhaps it may be brought about without France, 
or at least without her taking the lead in these 
conquests.t ‘These countries have always receiv- 
ed colonies, and have been improved by them; 
it is of consequence they should come from the 
most improved nations. Mahometan conquest 
from Asia having spread itself along this fine 

African coast, and its being left there so long to 

degenerate, and then to infest and plague the rest 

of the world, is a great shame to polished Europe.{ 

But she must, probably, in time, recover and as- 

sert her natural superiority here, too, as the Ma- 

hometan Power of itself declines.” 

Again, in another passage: “ Nations halt or 
stop at different stages of civilization. In the 
east, society has been stopped and fixed always 
at too early a stage of its progress, viz: during 
the periods when women were yet considered a 
kind of private property, or plunder; and so it 
threatens long to remain over a great part of the 
earth—an eternal disgrace to human nature.” 


From the Scotch Magazine of forty-five years |: 


ag0,, we quote again a part of a passage already 
cited.§ 

“Yet that wonderful degree of mental apathy 
and bodily indolence, which they have gradually 
allowed to overwhelm them, appears to me to be 
principally derived from a still more potent source. 
it is the ridiculous doctrines of their religion, (en- 
grafted in a moment of enthusiasm, and cultivated 
and strengthened by the imposing arts of succeed- 
ing ages,) which, though first used as an instru- 
ment to excite, have been since employed as an 
engine té@crush the restless propensities of man.” 

Another testimony is from Blackwood,|| where 
the writer is speaking of what he considers the 
main cause of the incapacities of Mahometanism 
for good government, or any stable government. 
He remarks: “A political ulcer would or might 
have found restoration for itself; but this ulcer is 
higher and deeper: it lies in the religion, which 
is incapable of reform; it is an ulcer reaching as 
high as the paradise which Islamism promises, 
and deep as the hell which it creates.” 

Again he says: ~ 

“ Nothing but the grossest ignorance in Ma- 
homet, nothing but the grossest non-acquaintance 
with Greek authors on the part of the Arabs, 
could have created or sustained the delusion cur- 
rent amongst that illiterate people—that it was 
themselves only who rejected polytheism.” “Once 
open the eyes of the Arabs to the fact that Chris- 
tians had anticipated them in this great truth of 
the Divine unity, and Mahometanism could only 
have ranked as a subdivision of Christianity. 
Mahomet would have ranked only as a Christian 
heresiarch, or schismatic.” “In his character of 
theologian, therefore, Mahomet was simply the 
most memorable of blunderers, supported in his 
blunders by the most unlettered of nations. In 
his other character of legislator, we have seen that 
already the earliest stages of Mahometan experi- 
ence exposed decisively his ruinous imbecility. 
Where a rude tribe offered no resistance to his 
system, for the simple reason that their barbarism 
suggested no motive for resistance, it could be no 
honor to prevail. And where, on the other hand, 
a higher civilization had furnished strong points 
of repulsion to his system, it appears plainly that 
this pretended apostle of social improvements had 
devised or hinted no readier mode of conciliation 
than by putting to the sword all dissentients. He 
starts as a theological reformer, with a fancied de- 
fiance to the world, which was no defiance at-all, 
being exactly what Christians had believed for 
six centuries, and Jews for six-and-twenty. He 
starts as a political reformer, with a fancied con- 
ciliation to the world, which was no conciliation 
at all, but was sure to provoke imperishable hos- 
tility wheresoever it had any effect at all.” 

_ Lady Craven will be our next authority, who 
in very lively sketches, full of the vivacity which 
the pen of woman oftener displays than that of 
man, has exhibited the condition of Turkish in- 
dolence, incapacity, and ignorance, as it was in 
1786, or sixty years ago; from which it has 
changed in no important degree since. The ex- 
pry ers from her We be- 
gin Wi er 46th letter 

Constantinople :) To eaten: of 

“ As to women, as many-if 

are to be seen in the atiecte bs tah bey leok Hike 
walking mummies. A large loose robe of dark 
green cloth covers them from the neck to the 
ground ; over that a large piece of muslin, which 
wraps the shoulders and the arms ; another, which 
goes over the head and eyes. Judge, sir, if all 
these coverings do not confound all shape or air 
so much, that men or women, princesses and 
slaves, may be concealed under them. I think I 
never saw a country where women may enjoy so 
much liberty, and free from all reproach, as in 
Turkey. A Turkish husband, that sees a pair 
of slippers at the door of his harem, must not 
enter—his respect.for the sex prevents him from 
intruding when a stranger is there upon a visit. 
How easy, then, is it for men to visit and pass for 
women. If I were to walk about the street here, 
I would certainly wear the same dress; for the 
‘Turkish women tail Ohare names when they meet 
them with their faces uncovered.” 


“ Boats 
are in Leek oy be hired, as hackney coaches 


1 all beautifully carved, 
most of them with ‘come. P of 
in Bats ge cab Seta he 





row very well, which isa thing quite incompati- 
ble with the idleness visible in all ranks of 
people. I saw a Turk, the other day, lying on 
cushions, striking slowly an iron, which he was 
shaping into an horseshoe, his pipe in his mouth 
all the time; nay, among the higher order of 
Turks, there is an invention which saves them 
the trouble of holding the pipe, and thus the 
smoker has only to puff away, or let his pipe rest 
upon his under lip, while he moves his head as he 
pleases. Perhaps, sir, it is lucky for Europe that 
the Turks are idle and ignorant; the immense 
power this empire might have, were it peopled by 
the industrious and ambitious, would make it the 
mistress of the world. At present it only serves 
as a dead wall, to intercept the commerce and 
battles which other Powers might create one an- 
other.” 7 ; 
Her ladyship’s 68th letter, (the concluding 
one,) addressed to the Margrave of Brandenburg, 
Anspach, we copy entire, with the exception of a 
few lines: 
“ Vienna, August 30, 1786. 
“T am arrived very safely and pleasantly here, 
and was only delayed upon the road by the Comte 
de Soro, who insisted upon my dining with him. 
{ think Hungary a noble country, and only wants 
navigations made across from the Adriatic to the 
Danube, to be one of the richest and best peopled 
countries upon earth. Turkish idleness, which 
probably ever will remain the same, gives a fine op- 
portunity for the inhabitants of Hungary to become 
the richest and happiest people in the world. If 
fute had made me mistress of that particular spot, 
I should form a strict alliance with the Porte, 
asking nothing but a free trade upon the Black 
Sea. Can you conceive, sir, anything s0 com- 
fortable as to have an immense wall or barrier, 
such as Turkish supineness creates, between my 
kingdom and an ambitious neighbor? How | 
would encourage Asiatic splendor, superstition, 
and laziness, and never do amything that could 
weaken such a barrier! Ambition, which often 
leads men into wrong paths in politics, may sug- 
gest to the imperial courts, that the Turks should 
be confined to their Asiatic shore, and all Euro- 
pean Turkey should belong to the Christians. 
But I am not of that opinion ; and, after the sea, 
I would not wish to surround my country with 
any other defence than that which Mahometan 
idleness could form. The Turks are faithful to 
their treaties,** and do not seek war under false 
pretences. ‘Their revolted pashas give them too 
much trouble, constantly, not to make them desire 
eternal peace with their foreign neighbors. A 
gentleman, with a foolish, troublesome wife to 
make his fireside uncomfortable, does not go out 
of his house to seek new discontents. Such is the 
situation of the Porte. The perpetual disquie- 
tude of the empire makes the thinking Turk find 
a comfort in the dull moments of rest he finds 
upon his carpet, spread under the lofty plaintain. 
And we must not wonder to see so many of them 
seemingly to enjoy moments which to us would 
be death-like stupidity. But, as lam not the sove- 
reign of any country, I will not take up more of 
your time with my reflections, but tell you that I 
found Prince Kaunitz here very glad to see me; 
he saluted me with ‘Ah! vous voila ma noble 
dame?” W.A. 
Wasuineton, October, 1847. 





* Letters from Barbary, 1789. 

+ He refers to Barbary. 

t True; but “polished Europe” was so divided that its 
nations left the African Mahometans “ so long to degenerate,” 
because they were bent “ to infest and plague” cne another ; 
and none of them morally were little, if any, above these 
Africans themselves. ee 
§ See No. 5, National Era of September 2. 
|| Blackwood, for October, 1544, p. 537. 

VT Unquestionably, Lady Craven is right; for, notwith- 
standing their idleness and ignorance, the Turks have been, 
in the last sixty years, troublesome to Europe. ‘The fertil- 
ity and commercial advantages of their country are such, 
that ina few years of peace they soon repair losses. ‘The 
loss of territory by their wars has been the chief source of 
their losses in that time. W. A. 
** Her ladyship is not exactly correct in this statement. 
W.A. 
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THE LAW OF SLAVERY IN THE STATE OF 
LOUISIANA—1M7, 


Compiled for the National Era. 





BY A MARYLANDER. 





Ill. 
COLORED PERSONS. 
Law of June 27, 1806, 
Sec. 2. Every person of color from Tispaniola, 
residing in this Territory or coming into it, re- 
quired to prove his or her freedom, or, in default, 
be employed on the public works until he or she 
can do so. 
Sec. 3. All such persons of color shall be pro- 
vided with wholesome food and sufficient clothing 
at the public expense, and shall be set at liberty 
the moment they prove their freedom. 
Law of April 14, 1807. 

Sec. 4. No free negro or mulatto shall emigrate 
to or settle in this Territory, after the passage of 
this act, under penalty of paying twenty dollars 
for every week he or she shall remain after the 
expiration of two weeks, and in default of payment 
shall be sold for a term sufficient to pay said pen- 
alty, or be placed upon the public works for as 
many days as he or she remained in the Territory 
after the two weeks aforesaid. 

Law of March 31, 1808. 

Sec. 1. For the future, all notaries, &c., passing 
any act, wherever any free person of color is con- 
cerned, shall insert the words “f. m. of c.” or “ f. 
w. of c.” after the names of such free persons of 
color; and all printers and auctioneers shall do 
the same, under a penalty of one hundred dollars. 

Law of June 16, 1829. 

Sec. 1. All free negroes or mulattoes, or other 
free persons of color, who have come into this 
State since January 1, 1825, in violation of the 
act of April 14, 1807, may be arrested and pro- 
ceeded against, and, upon proof of the violation of 
said act, they shall be ordered to leave the State 
within sixty days. 

Sec. 2. Any free negroes, &c., having been or- 
dered to leave the State, &c., under the foregoing 
section, &c., who shall be found in the State after 
the expiration of the sixty days, &c., shall be lia- 
ble to be prosecuted, &c., and, on conviction of 
having disobeyed the order of departure, &c., shall 
be sentenced to one year’s imprisonment at hard 
labor, &c., and to depart from the State within 
thirty days after the expiration of their imprison- 
ment; and on failure to depart within thirty days, 
they shall be sentenced to imprisonment at hard 
labor for life. 

Sec. 3. No free negro, &c., shall come into this 
State, under the pains and penalties of the above 
section. 

Sec. 4. Any free negro, &c., having departed 
from this State, in pursuance of an order, &¢., and 
having returned, &c., shall be liable to all the 
pains, &c., of the second section. 

Sec. 5, All free negroes coming into this State, 
attached to any vessel, &c., and who shall not de- 
part with said vessel, &c., are liable to the pains, 
&c., of the second section. 

Sec. 6, Any free persons of color, &c., subject 
to the terms of the second section, who have held 
property or slaves in this State, and have actually 
paid State taxes thereon, shall have one year to 
depart, on giving bond, &c., with two white free- 
holders as security, &c. 

Src. 7. Any free negroes, &c.. not. subject to the 
terms of the act of April 14, 1807, departing from 
the United States, shall be prohibited from return- 
ing to this State, under the pains, &c., of the sec- 
ond section, &c. 


Law of March 16, 1830. 

Sec. 13. Any free person who shall knowingly 
bring, &c., into this State any free negro, mulatto, 
and person of color, and shall hold the same as a 
slave, or shall offer the same for sale, &c., as a 
slave, such person shall pay, for every such free 
negro, &c.,, one thousand dollars, over and above 
the damages, &c., which may be recovered by such 
free negro, Xc., to any person suing and recover- 
ange same by indictment or information, &e. 

Ec. 14. Any white person, convicted of being 
the author, printer, or publisher, of any written 
or printed paper, &c., within this State, or shall 
use any language, with the intent to disturb the 
peace, &c., of the same, in relation to the slaves of 
the people of this State, or to diminish that re- 
spect which is commanded from free people of 
color to the whites by the fortieth section of the 
act of June 7, 1806, or to destroy that line of dis- 
tinction which the law has established between the 
several classes of the community, such person shall 
be adjudged guilty of a high misdemeanor, and 
shall be fined not less than three hundred nor 
more than one thousand dollars, and imprisoned 
for not less than six months nor-over three years; 
and if any free person of color shall be convicted 
of such offence, he, &c., shall be sentenced to a fine 
of not over one thousand dollars, and imprisoned 
at hard labor for not less than three years and not 
over five years, and at the end of that time be 
banished from the State for life. 

Sec. 15. It shall be the duty of all free negroes, 
griffs, and mulattoes of the first degree, who came 
into the State after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion thereof, and before the first of January, 1825, 
within sixty days after the passage of this act, to 
enroll themselves at the office of the parish judge, 





&c., or in the office of the mayor of New Orleans, 
ow setting forth their age, sex, color, trade or 
Ing, place of birth, and the time of their arri- 
pathy State, and pay for said enrolment fifty 
one 16. Transmission of these lists to the mayor 
Reo Otleans, &c., required of parish judges, 


Sec. 17, Nonconformity to the fifteenth section, 


fine not over fi e fifte 
over one ee dollars, and imprisonment not 


Szo. 18. Judge, &., neglectin ; 
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first. section of 
extend to free ne- 





es, &c., who may have been slaves in this State, 

and who shall have been emancipated by their 
masters in another State, and may have returned 
into this State after such emancipation. 

Law of March 25, 1831. 

Sec. 1. All free negroes, mulattoes, or other 
persons of color, who have not entered the State 
in violation of the laws, and who are permanent 
residents and owners of property therein, or who 
permanently reside therein, and exercise a useful 
trade, and who have conducted themselves in a 
respectful manner, shall not be subject to the pro- 
visions of the 7th section of the act of March 16, 
1830; but they shall be permitted to depart from 
and return to the State, as their business may re- 
quire: Provided, They are not to go to or return 
from the West India Islands. 

Law of February 3, 1816. 

* Sxc.1, Right given to sue owners, &c., of steam- 
boats carrying slaves out of or in the State, &c., 
for recovery of value of slaves and damages, &e. 

Sec. 2. ‘Tacit lien given on steamboats, &c. 

Law of March 16, 1830. 

Src, 1. Whosoever shall write, print, publish, 
or distribute anything having a tendency to pro- 
duce discontent among the free colored population 
of the State, or insubordination, among the slaves 
therein, shall, on. conviction, &c., be sentenced to 
imprisonment at hard labor for life, or suffer death, 
at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. Whosoever shall make use of language, 
in any public discussion, from the Bar, the Bench, 
the Stage, the Pulpit, or in any place whatsoever, 
or whosvever shall make use of language in pri- 
vate discourse or conversations, or shall make use 
of signs or actions, having a tendency to produce 
discontent among the slaves therein, or whosoever 
shall knowingly be instrumental in bringing into 
this State any paper, pamphlet, or book, having 
such a tendency, &c., shall, on conviction, suffer 
imprisonment at hard labor not less than three 
years nor more than twenty-one years, or death, 
at the discretion of the court. ? 

Src. 3. All persons who shall teach, or permit 
or cause to be taught, any slave in this State to 
read or write, shall, on conviction, &c., be impris- 
oned from one to twelve months. 

Law of March 6, 1819. 

Sxc. 3. Any person inveigling, stealing, or car- 
rying away any negro or other slave, or hiring, 
aiding, or counselling any persons to inveigle, &c., 
or shall aid any slave in running away, shall, on 
conviction, suffer imprisonment for not less than 


-two nor more than twenty years. 


Sec. 6. Any person who shall without due pro- 
cess of law seize and forcibly confine, or inveigle, 
or kidnap, any negro, &c., not being a slave, with 
intent to send him out of the State against his 
will, or shall conspire with others to commit such 
offence—fine not over one thousand dollars, and 
hard labor imprisonment not over fourteen years. 

Sec. 7. Second offence of kidnapping, hard labor 
not exceeding twenty years. 

Sec. 8. Any person furnishing a slave with false 
free papers or certificates of birth or christening, 
falsely showing such persons to be free-born per- 
sons, shall be punished as in case of forgery. 
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Briston Centre, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
September 30, 1847, 
To the members of the Liserty party in the U. States : 
(CONCLUDED.)] 

Here, then is the proof, strong and irrefutable, 
that these questions, if not settled, are destined to 
become an apple of discord to the Liberty party, 
at the very moment when disunion will be most 
calamitous to our cause. Then greater numbers 
in our ranks will be enlisted either for or against 
the tariff, either for or against the distribution of 
the public lands, &c.; and the zeal of each Rep- 
resentative in Congress will, in general, be pro- 
portioned to the interest his immediate constitu- 
ents take in these questions, and to the aggregate 
amount of influence in the nation by which he 
finds himself supported. Besides, we shall then 
find ourselves watched by a great Pro-Slavery 
party, barely inferior in numbers, united by a 
common interest, skilled in all the arts of intrigue, 
prompt to magnify the importance of these other 
questions and to take advantage of our divisions, 
and resolutely determined both by bribery an 
intimidation to cause defection in our ranks. At 
such a time, the defection of only a very few Lib- 
erty men—nay, of a single Liberty Representa- 
tive—may revolutionize the Administration, and 
separate us by an interval of many years of toil 
and agony from the precious object of our hopes. 
How clearly and forcibly, then, do these things 
teach the importance of settling now the policy of 
our party in relation to all the appropriate objects 
of Government. F'ar too long have we adhered to 
the lone idea of abolishing chattel slavery. If the 
discussion and settlement of these questions will 
peril the existence of the Liberty party now, far 
more will these things peril its existence then. 
Every year of procrastination adds new difficulties 
to the attempt to adopt more comprehensive, just, 
and Christian views of the nature, functions, and 
objects of government. But this must be done, if 
we would be true to ourselves, to the slave, to our 
country, and to God. The addition of new re- 
cruits, reluctantly leaving their own parties, on 
account of their strong attachment to their gen- 
eral policy, will more and more seriously embar- 
rass our efforts to make the Liberty party the 
faithful representative of every interest which can 
legitimately claim the attention and action of 
Government. 

The idea so confidently advanced by our belov- 
ed brother Lovejoy, and, it is thought, so forcibly 
illustrated, in his allusion to the folly of the man 
who should at one and the same time attempt with 
his machine to tear pp every stump in his field, 
but for the great respectability of the source 
whence it emanates, would not deserve a serious 
refutation. Does not every tyro in politics know 
that every party in power is bound to discharge 
all the functions of a just Government?) Why, 
then, is it not sacredly bound, during the whole 
period of its arduous and painful struggle for the 
ascendency, to prepare itself for the prompt and 
efficient discharge of all these functions? If it 
finds itself competent faithfully to meet its respon- 
sibilities, when the load of all the concerns of 
Government is actually upon its shoulders, how 
foolish the pretence that it must be incompetent 
to give its attention to all its high and sacred in- 
terests while unburdened with the exercise of sov- 
ereign power! Political parties have found them- 
selves competent to embrace move than one politi- 
cal idea, and to rally in support of move than one 
measure; and if the Liberty party is not able to 
do all this—if it is so imbecile in intellect, so 
bankrupt in resources, that it can embrace and 
prosecute no measure but the abolition of chattel 
slavery—God grant that to its feeble hands may 
never be committed the high and weighty inter- 
ests of this Government. My prayer to God is, 
that no party may ever come into power which is 
incompetent to the task of promoting all the very 
numerous interests and objects civil government 
was designed to secure. The Liberty party, then, 
must be the party of the whole, if it would long 
retain the confidence of the people. Consequently, 
it must prepare itself to wield the government on 

Christian principles, to attend to every interest 
legitimately embraced in the sphere of politics, to 
secure the equal rights of a// the inhabitants of 
the land, and thus to elevate the character of 
our country to a far higher niche in the tem- 
ple of virtuous fame than nation ever reached 
or party ever aspired to. And why should 
not the Liberty party embrace the leading prin- 
ciples of the Liberty League? Are tariff re- 
strictions consistent with the divine doctrine of 
the common and essential brotherhood of the in- 
habitants of all the kingdoms of the earth? Is 
this a time to impose commercial restrictions on 
the intercourse of nations, while the wail of fam- 
ishing Ireland is still ringing in our ears, and 
her tens of thousands of fleshless corpses are flit- 
ting before our eyes, as the victims sacrificed to 
propitiate the tariff aristocracy of England? Do 
you not hear the providences of God, as in a voice 
of thunder they utter their condemnation of all 
those laws which interdict the introduction of 
cheap bread into one nation or of cheap clothing 
into another? And why has not the time come 
to declare, as the Macedon Convention declared, 
that che clarion of international war should never 
give another blast, the sword never again be drawn 
from its scabbard, and garments rolled in blood 
and mixed with human bonesand vitals never more 
disfigure this fair earth and shock the Christian 
heart?) And why should not the public lands be 
gratuitously distributed to landless men, who wrll 
cultivate the soil? What measure could we 
adopt, evincing more magnanimity and benevo- 
lence, and more in harmomy with the infinitely 
great and merciful intentions of the Godhead? 
And why should we not now declare, that from 
this time forward we will be the party of the 
whole; that we will hold over therights of all the 
segis of equal and adequate protection; that the 
divine idea of civil government shall be the model 
of the superstructure we are rearing for our 
country’s glory—a superstructure having its deep 
foundation laid on the great principles of eternal 
truth, and its top-stones illuminated by the unob- 
structed rays of the divine approbation? The 
doctrines of free trade, of universal peace, of 
gratuitous land distribution to occupants of the 
soil, of equal protection for all the rights of all, 
and of a civil government founded wholly on 
Christian principles, are fast gaining converts. 
Soon these converts will become a great and over- 
shadowing cloud of witnesses for the truth. Now 
is the time to attach them to the Liberty party. 
If we neglect to do this now, they will soon seek 
other political associations. “There is a time and 
tide in the affairs of which, taken taken at 





men, 
the flood, waft them on to fortune.” The Liberty 


party is on the bosom of that full tide and enjoys 
the sun-light of that important hour now ; and, 
by availing itself of the rapidly augmenting in- 
fluence of these great questions, will be borne on 
the wave of un progress until it reaches 
the eventful goal of all its high aspirations and 
noble efforts. But if this poy now falter, if it 
is determined to prove itself unworthy of its high 
calling, then the glory of administering this Gov- 
ernment in strict accordance with Christian prin- 
ciple, and so ag to secure all the objects God would 
have it accomplish, will belong to the Liberty 
League and its faithful supporters. 

Be not deceived with the expectation that the 
Liberty party and the Liberty League can labor 
side by side, without the shocks and evils of re- 
peated collision, And it will be the collision of 
principle with policy. Mutual confidence will be 
fearfully shaken, if not totally destroyed. In the 
ungenerous refusal of the Liberty party editors to 
publish the masterly address of the League, we 
not only have demonstration of the spirit which 
will in future influence these editors, but also 
have a disclosure of the causes of that mutual 
distrust, which will embitter the relations of 
these two rival parties. The refusal of the 
Liberty editors to publish the appeal to Aboli- 
tionists could not fail to stagger the confidence of 
the advocates of the League in their generosity 
and manliness. It is impossible for Mr. Goodell 
and his friends to view them in that favorable 
light in which they were once regarded. The con- 
viction is deeply fixed in the heart of the Leaguers, 
that the leadiny: men in the Liberty party are op- 
posed to progress, and mean to intercept the light 
which would have guided the Liberty party on- 
ward to a most beneficent and glorious destiny. 
Feelings are already alienated and confidence 
staggered by so unlooked-for a course; and the 
wounds made wil] never, can never, be healed, so 
long as the Liberty papers close their columns 
against the most free and full discussion of the 
great question at issue. But it is folly to expect 
that this will be done, if-the Buffalo Convention 
decide against progress, and refuse to sustain the 
nomination of Gerrit Smith. These editors are 
well aware, that the publication and general pe- 
rusal of the Macedon Lock address, and the 
thorough discussion of the questions at issue in 
their columns, would essentially add to the num- 
bers and strength of the League. Hence the 
law of self-preservation will induce them either 
to prohibit or so limit this discussion that the 
whole truth shall vot come forth into the light. 
Here and there a Liberty paper may be found 
that will pursue a generous and high-minded poli- 
cy; but the sectwianism of party will lay its 
withering hand upon the rest, with the stern in 
junction to avoid thorough discussion. And think 
you that, in such circumstances, there will be 
such mutual confidence and good understanding, 
that the two parties can move along harmoniously 
side by side, each carnestly struggling for the as- 
cendency, and each knowing that the prosperity of 
its rival will diminish so much from its own suc- 
cess? There is one feature in this opposition to 
the Macedon Lock Convention which fills me 
with grief. The ministers of the Gospel in our 
ranks are among the most determined and un- 
yielding opposers of its principles, measures, and 
objects. ‘Lhis is the first instance on record of 
the formation of a party founded strictly on Chris- 
tin principles; a party pledging itself that the 
divine idea of civil government shall find a glo- 
rious realization in its measures and arrange- 
ments ; that it will adequately protect every reli- 
gious and political right of all the citizens; re- 
move the barriers that prevent the fusion of all 
mankind into one peaceful brotherhood ; and un- 
tiringly seek to give fulfilment and reality to the 
prophetic declaration, that nations shall learn 
war nomore. This is a party of universal peace, 
justice, and good willtoman. In other words, this is 
truly a Christian party—the first that has come 
into being, since the Christian Era began. And 
yet this is the party which so many ministers of 
the Prince of Universal Peace and Righteousness 
greftly dread and piously shun. If it would con- 
sent to make its pathway to power by the dim 
light of only one truth, they would cheerfully 
sanction its endeavors and extol its excellence to 
the skies. But fora party walking in the light 
of all those truths, which would qualify it faith- 
fully to discharge all its high and sacred respon- 
sibilities, they have no sympathy. The more 
truths it lays at its foundation and incorporates 
into its superstructure, the more faithfully and 
clearly it represents the Divine Will in regard to 
all the principles, measures, and objects of gov- 
ernment, the farther and more devoutly they 
stand aloof, and the more pertinaciously they re- 
fuse co-operation! Alas! that the religious teach- 
ers of our country should be found in such at- 
titude! Alas! that the ministers of the Gospel 
in the ranks of the Liverty party should glory in 
such a position ! 

But | turn from this sickening sight, to inquire 
whether you are prepared to reject the nomina- 
tion of Gerrit Smith as a candidate for the Pres- 
idency. Is he to be set aside, because he has 
consented to accept of the nomination at the 
hands of the Macedon Lock Convention? How 
does this act disqualify him for faithfully and 
honorably discharging the high duties of Presi- 
dent, in case he should be elected? Is he not as 
true a friend of the slave as he was before the ac- 
ceptance of that nomination? Is it a crime or 
even a fault in him, that he has said, that, though 
he does not want office, yet his fellow-citizens, of 
whatever party, have a right to put him in nomi- 
nation and give him their votes? But in regard 
to his nomination by the Liberty League he says, 
he neither accepts nor rejects it, but leaves the 
excellent men composing that Convention to act 
in this matter according to their enlightened and 
honest convictions. And we put it to your con- 
sciences, friends of the slave, whether, for occupy- 
ing this noble position, Gerrit Smith has disquali- 
fied himself for the Presidency of the United 
States, and justly forfeited the confidence of the Lib- 
erty party. We wish you distinctly to understand, 
that Mr. Smith has not joined the Liberty League. He 
is still a member of the Liberty party, and, to use an 
ecclesiastical phrase, in good and regular stand- 
ing; nay, more—in as good and regular standing 
as Leavitt or Lovejoy, or any other man in our 
ranks, who is so zealous to set aside Mr. Smith, 
and substitute John P. Hale. And why is John P. 
Hale to be preferred to Gerrit Smith? We know, 
and you all know, that it cannot be, because Mr. 
Hale belongs to the Liberty party. He does 
not—never did. He is yet a member of the Indepen- 
dent Democratic party of New Hampshire—an or- 
ganization as really distinct from the Liberty party as 
the Liberty League. And where is the,consistency 
of going out of the Liberty party, to nominate 
and sustain a man who is a Democrat throughout, 
while at the same time we throw Gerrit Smith, a 
tried and true Liberty man, overboard, because his 
Democracy happens to be offensive to the public 
taste? Ah! but I shall be told, that John P. Hale 
has not declared what would be his general policy 
as a public functionary, were he elected Presi- 
dent. So, then, his keeping dark in relation “to 
these other questions,” is that peculiar trait in his 
character which commends him so strongly to the 
confidence and support of Abolitionists, while the 
Srankness and honesty of Gerrit Smith in this par- 
ticular constitute just ground for his rejection! 
Alas ! we have fallen upon strange times! But it 
will be said, that in voting for Gerrit Smith, 
since he has disclosed the line of policy which, if 
the successful candidate, he will pursue, we neces- 
sarily vote to sustain the measures that will dis- 
tinguish his administration. Be it so; and docs 
it not then certainly follow, that in voting for Mr. 
Hale, or any other man, we become responsible 
for the general policy he may pursue? And is 
not Mr. Hale a Democrat? And will not his ad- 
ministration be a Democraticadministration? How, 
then, can he be supported by Whig Abolitionists ? 
What reasonable ground of hope have we, that 
with such a candidate we shall make any serious 
inroads on the Whig party? Do you reply, that 
many of the Whigs aré men of so much principle 
that they will be willing to sacrifice all party pre- 
dilections, and all “other political interests,” on 
the altar of the slave’s good? Where, I ask, is 
there any evidence of the truth of this assertion ? 
But if these Whigs are as true to principle as they 
are represented, if they are willing to hold all 
other questions of national policy in subordination 
to the question of slavery, they certainly will not 
oppose the nomination of Gerrit Smith, the slave’s 
long-tried and most devoted friend. Their rejec- 
tion of the nomination of a man of Mr. Smith’s 
high qualifications for the Presidency would most 
fully demonstrate that “these minor questions,” as 
they are called, are with these same Whigs para- 
mount considerations. And if the Liberty party is 
disposed to make nominations to bait such men, it is 
high time that the cry of danger were rung, long 
and loud, throughout our ranks. If they demand, 
as the condition of their launching their for- 
tunes with ours, that one of our bravest and most 


true-hearted pilots should be thrown overboard, 


deck; for the same spirit that would immolate a 
Smith, would sacrifice a Leavitt, a Lovejoy, or 
any other noble man in our ranks, to accomplish 
its objects. 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 


Why, then, I ask, should Mr. Hale, rather than 
Mr. Smith, be our candidate? Is it because Mr. 
Hale’s Dem is less objectionable than Mr. 
Smith’s? In to what questions of na- 
tional policy and concernment? In respect to 
the question of slavery; No; for in relation to 
this matter of high import, they stand on the 
same level. In relation to what questions, then, 
do these and men differ ?. Certainly 
it must be in relation to those “ minor questions,” 
which the advocates of the one-idea policy in- 
sist should not be made rests of political orthodoxy. 
And yet, in the very act of selecting John P. 
Hale in preference to Gerrit Smith, on account of 





the preferable Democracy of the former, these men 
make same minor questions tests of eligibil- 


then, I say, let them never, zever put foot upon’ 
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ity to office. By this very act they declare that, 
in relation to what should be the general policy 
of the Government, Gerrit Smith is heterodox. 
He is too politically unsound to receive their 
support. Thus the difference of sentiment be- 
tween Mr. Hale and Mr. Smith, in relation to 
these same secondary matters, is made a test of 
® candidate’s fitness for office, by the very men 
who for seven years have declared that difference 
of opinion on those points should not be consider- 
ed as at all incompatible with good standing as 
Abolitionists, or with eligibility to any station in 
the gift of the people. These friends of the slave 
are Willing that Mr. Hale should be a Democrat, 
but not such a Democrat as our friend from Pe- 
terborough. If he belong to Mr. Smith’s school 
of Democracy, the editors of the Liberty party, 
who have made themselves eloquent in crying 
“No tests but the question of slavery,” will, it 
possible, withdraw from him the suffrages of Abo- 
litionists. This is consistency with a vengeance. 
Our editorial brethren have placed themselves 
by this needless haste to call a Convention this 
fall, for the purpose of nominating Mr. Hale in 
preference to Mr. Smith, in an unenviable situa- 
tion. Good men I believe these editors to be, and 
sincerely devoted to the slave’s interest; but they 
are acting hastily, and, I fear, fatally for the 
union, strength, and perpetuity of the Liberty 
party. Again [ ask, why is Gerrit Smith to be 
set aside, and John P. Hale in his stead to be 
commended to the support of Abolitionists? Is 
it to conciliate the members of the great Demo- 
cratic party in this country? If they are not 
sufficiently true to principle to enlist for the 
slave's sake under our banner, but upon the con- 
dition of our sacrificing Gerrit Smith, my prayer 
to God is, that they may stand aloof from the 
Liberty party, until they are more soundly con- 
verted. 

The cause of the slave has little to hope from 
those who would pull down from the Presidential 
chair one of the most efficient and faithful of the bond- 
mans best friends. Why, then, is Gerrit Smith to 
be rejected? Is it because he has become unpop- 
ular with Abolitionists? And what has made him 
so unpopular that he is not to bethought of as a 
candidate for the Presidency? Have | not shown, 
in the course of this discussion, that Mr. Smith’s 
sentiments and position constitute no good and 
valid reason for rejecting his nomination as our 
Presidential candidate? That he ought not to le 
unpopular with Abolitionists an these accounts? By 
what means, then, has Gerrit Smith all at once 
become too unpopular to be the candidate of the 
Liberty party? J can answer this question, fel- 
low-citizens. I must answer it, though it gives me 
pain to disclose the truth. I trust what | am about 
to say will be in the faithfulness of love. Reluc- 
tantly would I wound the feelings of any one; but 
there are those of note and influence among us, 
who, though truly good men, are to be blamed. 
With few honorable exceptions, the Liberty party 
editors, in connection with others of no mean in- 
fluence, have done more than all other causes com- 
bined to render Mr. Smith unpopular with Abo- 
litionists. With a zeal worthy of a better cause, 
they have endeavoretl to drive him from the 
course. They have tried to make Abolitionists 
believe that he must not be their candidate, until 
many of the honest-hearted yeomanry among us 
are induced to think that the peace of the party 
requires that Mr. Smith shall be sacrificed. And 
now will these editors and their abettors take ad- 
vantage of their own wrong, to induce Abolition- 
ists not to put Mr. Smith in nomination as their 
candidate for the Presidency? Had these good 
but mistaken and erring brethren only sustained 
the nomination of Gerrit Smith, no man in our 
ranks or out of our ranks would have been ac- 
cepted and supported by Abolitionists, as their 
Presidential candidate, with greater cordiality and 
enthusiasm. Mr. Smith’s purity of character, 
large munificence, high devotion to principle, 
frankness and sincerity of heart, fidelity to the 
cause of the slave, and capacity to wield the 
powers of the General Government, would have 
made him the most desirable and popular candi- 
date we could have commended to the friends of 
the slave, had the editors of the Liberty party but 
cordially and zealously have given him their in- 
fluence. Friends of the oppressed, will you sus- 
tain these editors, however worthy in other re- 
spects, in this act of high and flagrant injustice to 
Mr. Smith, to yourselves, and more especially to 
the crushed slave? Will you sacrifice Mr. Smith, 
to appease this unwise and unjustifiable opposition 
to his nomination, made by the leading intiuences 
among us? Ifyou do, I believe that you will re- 
pent the deed as deeply as the Athenians did the 
death of Socrates. 

To these Liberty party editors I would now 
address myself, in a few kind but faithful words. 

Beloved friends, you are doing wrong; you are 
making work for repentance. Withdraw your 
opposition to the nomination of Gerrit Smith; 
make the Liberty party a party of progress, or you 
will find t numbers of the most faithful and 
tried friends of the slave soon deserting your 
ranks forever. Go into the Couyention at Buffa- 
lo, and there nominate Gerrit Smith for the Presi- 
dency and John P. Hale for the Vice Presidency, and 
you will have a banner attracting more attention 
and securing more influence than any you can 
now unfurl in the sacred cause of humanity. Con- 
sider Mr. Burritt’s declination as a providential 
event, giving you the opportunity of inserting 
there the name of John P. Hale—a name dear to 
every friend of the slave, and inferior, perhaps, to 
none but those of Elihu Burritt, James G. Birney, 
and Gerrit Smith. Place the names of Gerrit 
Smith and John P. Hale together on our bright 
Liberty banner, and the act will be an olive 
branch, conciliating the feelings of all Abolition- 
ists, and preparing them for united, vigorous, suc- 
cessful assault upon the forces of slavery. Declare 
the Liberty party a permanent party, recommend 
to Abolitionists the calm and thorough discussion 
of all those questions which enter into the idea of 
a just and perfect Government, perfect in the only 
practicable sense, and you will make the Liberty 
party more pure than ever, more powerful to “win 
golden opinions” of its necessity and usefulness, 
and more strikingly adapted to prepare our coun- 
try to become, in the true Christian-political sense, 
a kingdom of our Lord and his Christ. But if you 
listen to the voice of those Whig and Democratic 
presses that are ever and anon throwing out the 
hint, that if the Buffalo Convention put J. P. Hale 
in nomination for the Presidency, the vote for him 
will be so large as to throw the election of Presi- 
dent into the House of Representatives, then the 
Liberty party is fated to see a permanent and ru- 
inous division in its ranks, and its glory depart- 
ing at noon-day. Have you not had enough of 
Whig treachery to Abojitionists and to principle, 
and of Democratic servility to the slave power, to 
see in this very commendation of John P. Hale at 
this particular juncture a design, by securing his 
nomination, to widen and perpetuate the division 
in the ranks of the Abolitionists? And when they 
have accomplished this object, they will say to the 
people of this country, “ Will you give your influ- 
ence to the Liberty party? Do you not see that 
it is crumbling into fragments? And is it not 
thus fulfilling the prophecies we have uttered, of 
its inability to hold together the discordant ele- 
ments of which it is composed? Such a party can 
have but an ephemeral existence, and must, from 
the necessity of the case, disappoint the hopes of 
those who think it equal to the task of overthrow- 
ing the slave power.” 

tis in this manner, fellow-citizens, you will 
be requited for your folly in making your nomi- 
nations to suit your Whig and Democratic neigh- 
bors. These hints and intimations from such sources 
are prodigies of portentous import. They are 
ag songs to decoy the Liberty party to its ruin. 
ou may heed these warnings as little as the doom- 
ed Trojans did the prophetic voice of the insane 
Cassandra. You may nominate, by acclamation, 
John P. Hale, or any other as the candidate 
of the Liberty party, but, from that moment, you 
have raised up an evil genius against -you, which 
you can never conjure down—the evil genius of 
ae and fatal division. Both Whigs and 
emocrats will desert you; your councils will be 
divided ; your ranks thinned, by the withdrawal 
of the friends of progress on the one hand, and the 
fickle and the timid on the other; and this, too, 
because you have gone down to Egypt for help, 
and looked to Assyria for deliverance. It is not 
by following the advice of the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties, it is not by going half way back to 
meet them, that you can convert them to your prin- 
ciples. As in religion, the more wide the differ- 
ence between the sinner and the saint, the more 
hopeful is the former’s conversion ; 80, in politics, 
the greater the difference between a profligate and 
a reforming party, the more the conscience of the 
former is disturbed, and the more will it feel the 
need of a sound political conversion. The Lib- 
erty party, then, must conform itself more and 
more to the whole truth, must rise higher and 
higher, become purer and purer, if it would dis- 
turb the consciences of the other profligate par- 
ties, and secure their conversion to sound prin- 
ciples. If they see the spirit of retrogression in 
its ranks, of compromise in regard to great truths, 
it is a law of nature that these parties should look for 
the conversion of the Liberty party to their principles 
and practices. This will be fatal to the cause of 
the slave, to the welfare of our country. 

I solicit, as a favor, the earliest possible publi- 
cation of this letter in your papers, that it may 
be circulated among your readers before the hold- 
ing of the Buffalo Convention. The Abolitionists 
of Bristol, having heard this appeal read, join in 
the request for its publication in the Liberty pa- 
pers, as expressive of their views. 

Yours, with Christian regard, and with prayer 
for the success of our cause, 

Trwotny Stow. 





“Sang.” said a Frenchman, wishing to display 
his knowledge of the English language, “did it 
rain to-morrow?” “Yes, sare,’ was the equally 


bombastic reply—“ Yes, sare, it vor.” 








For the National Era. 
HANOVER COLLEGE (iA,.) COMMENCEMENT. 


Dean Docror: ‘Phe interest you feel in this 
young institution induces me to send you a brief 
account of its recent Commencement Exercises. 
The examinations commenced on Monday, Aug. 
16, before a large and intelligent committee, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and continued until noon, 
on Wednesday. The report of the Examining 
Committee, to the Board of Trustees, expressed 
entire satisfaction with the examination and the 
proficiency exhibited. On Wednesday evening, 
the Union Literary Society were addressed by 
William C. Allen, of Louisville. Mr. Allen is 
well known in the West, as a very promising 
young artist, whose professional enthusiasm has 
conquered many obstacles in the pursuit of excel- 
lence, and who has lately returned from a two- 
years’ sojourn in France and Italy, spent in the 
diligent study of the great masterpieces of paint- 
ing there so abundant. His subject was Art, and 
was treated in a very clear and interesting man- 
ner, and with an elevated and independent tone 
of criticism. 

The great attraction of the occasion was the 
address on Thursday evening, before the Philole- 
thean Society, by Mr. John C. Vaughan, editor ot 
the Examiner, Louisville, Ky. Mr. Vaughan’s 
position, as the editor of an anti-slavery paper in 
Kentucky, makes his address a subject of interest 
to your readers, and I regret I cannot give a full 
synopsis, as Mr. V. (very unwisely, I think)refused 
to have it published. I never heard a finer ad- 
dress, or one listened to with more breathless at- 
tention, except when interrupted with emphatic 
peals of approbation from the very large and intel- 
ligent audience. The subject was Moral Greatness, 
or, as it might be entitled, The Predominancy of the 
Physical over the Moral. He revieved the differ- 
ent sorts of so-called greatness, (that of the sol- 
dier, the statesman, c.,) and the causes of its 
predominance. The whole address was heard 
with an eager, rapt attention, I never saw excelled. 
It was full of wise thoughts, fitly spoken, and de- 
livered with a spirit and dignity befitting their im- 
portance. A more wholesome lesson for an audi- 
ence of ardent and ambitious young men could not 
have been delivered, and I doubt not'that the good 
seed sowed there will continue to bear fruit long 
after the eloquent author shall have finished his 
course. I have heard but one voice as to the mer- 
its of this address. No longer ago than yesterday, 
I heard a grave old Doctor of Divinity eulogizing 
it in the most emphatic terms, whilst the fine body 
of young men to whom it was delivered speak with 
one accord in the warmest terms of eulogy. Our 
friend V. has an important and difficult course 
before him, and so far he has discharged his duty 
with consummate-tact and ability, remembering 
at all times both parts, equally valuable, of the 
apostolic injunction, “Speaking the truth in love.” 
As one of the earliest Liberty men of the West. 
whom you will acquit of lukewarmnessin the sacred 
cause, I feel it a pleasure and a duty to bear em- 
phatic testimony, from intimate knowledge, to the 
fidelity and wisdom with which Mr. V. is per- 
forming his difficult task, as well as to the power- 
ful and excellent influence the Examiner is al- 
ready exerting. The addresses of Mr. S. B. 
Keyes and Mr. S. C. Logan, (graduates of the 
college.) on delivering the Society diplomas, were 
very creditable to those young gentlemen. They 
were in excellent taste, elevated and manly in 
sentiment, and well delivered. The indignant 
denunciation, by Mr. Logan, of the shallow and 
cowardly conservatism, so prevalent, particularly 
pleased me, and is, I hope, characteristic of the 
spirit of the younger generation. The position 
and prospects of this institution are much more 
favorable than when you were here, a year ago. 
The effort to endow it has been very successful; 
about twenty-four thousand dollars have already 
been secured, and the number of students last 
term had increased fifty per cent. Its advantages 
of health, easiness of access, freedom from tempta- 
tion, and cheapness, ($100 will cover all necessary 
expenses a year,) are certainly unsurpassed. Of 
its beautiful scenery, and refreshing shower baths, 
you can speak from experience. D. S. 


saddle 
For the National Era. 
A SOJOURN IN VIRGINIA, 





Gn fruitful Virginia’s flourishing fields, 

Here Nature her treasures unsparingly yields ; 
Her valleys are fertile, her scenery grand, 
And flowing with honey and milk is her land. 


Her grapes, gushing sweetness, empurple the vine, 
In gardens where woodbines with roses entwine ; 
Here kind Hospitality smiles at the door, 

Inviting the stranger to taste of her store. 


Here friends lately met me with kindness and love, 
And vie with each other their kindness to prove ; 

All these are delightful and pleasing to me, 

And all have I witness’d, fair Loudoun, in thee. 

Nor deem me ungrateful, although I declare 

The friends I love dearest are dwelling afar; 

“?Tig home where the heart is””—my homeis not here, 
And loved ones are waiting to welcome me there. 


Greenway, Loupoun Co., Va. 
Se 
For the National Era. 
MINISTERS AND REFORM, 





Unapitia -Forxs, August 17, 1847. 


Dr. Baitex: In the Eva of July 29th I no- 
ticed an article from your respected correspond- 
ent, (Mr. Townsend,) in which he replies to my 
review of his former article on the subject of 
“¢ Ministers and Reform? Passing other things in 
this reply, 1 shall notice two statements, which 
appear in the article. 

1. He says: “I have not urged That ministers 
were more delinquent than other men on this be- 
half” And hence he asks, if I have not admitted 
all he claims, when I admit that ministers were 
shamefully delinquent in their duty to the reforms 
of the age. If your correspondent did not urge, 
and that strongly, too, in his former article, that 
ministers were move delinquent than other men, 
I confess I have not understood him; for this 
was the very point, and, if I rightly recollect, 
the only point, at which 1 made issue with his ar- 
ticle. In an early part of his communication, he 
says: “The reforms of the day, such as Anti- 
Slavery, Peace, Temperance, &c., are being car- 
ried forward almost, if not entirely, without the 
aid of those who pass for the ministers of the 
Gospel.” Now, Mr. Editor, I did understand this 
sentence to charge the ministers with being more 
deficient than other men in reference to these 
great reforms. The writer ulso goes on to con- 
trast what other men have done, with what min- 
isters have failed to do—evidently laboring (as | 
understood it) to show that the latter had not 
done as much or as well as other men; and I now 
think the whole tenor of the article, if I under- 
stood the argument, goes to show that “those who 
pass for ministers of the Gospel” are behind 
other classes of men in giving support to the be- 
nevolent enterprises of the day. I do not say 
that he intended to doso. Of this he is surely a 
better judge than lam. But that such is a fair 
construction of his article, I must at present claim. 

The second thing which I notice in his late 
communication is this: he attempts to put into 
my mouth what he (rightly enough) calls “a sorry 
compliment,” viz: that “ministers are not more 
delinquent than other men,’ &c. The writer 
must be sensible that he here divides the para- 
graph from which he quotes, gives but a part of 
my statement, and thus attempts to make me beg 
for the ministry the “ sorry compliment” of which 
he speaks; while neither himself nor any other 
person (as I think) can read my article without 
knowing that I claim they have done much more, 
as a class of men, than any other class, or all 
other classes put together, in proportion to their 
numbers, in carrying forward the great reforms 
of the day. Thus, while the writer tries to make, 
it appear, in his last article, that his charges and 
my admissions agree perfectly well, 1 maintain 
that his first article charges the ministers with 
doing less than others—yes, with doing almost, 
if not quite, nothing, for this noble purpose ; and 
at the same time | claim, in my reply, that they 
have done much more than any other class of men, 
or all other classes put together, in proportion to 
their numbers, for the overthrow of Slavery, In- 
temperance, and War. What Mr. Townsend 
says about our city churches and Doctors of Di- 
vinity is too true to claim any dissent from me at 
this time. But when he applies his strictures to 
the ministry generally in the non-slaveholding 
States, he fails (as I think) to be equally correct. 
As to his statement that the ministry of the whole 
country are fairly represented at the great eccle- 
siastical meetings, I have two thoughts to pre- 
sent. First: At almost all these meetings, while 
their action as bodies has been pro-slavery, yet 
in most of them there has been respectable nun- 
isters, which, if they be allowed to stand as their 
due portion of the whole representation, would 
give a much greater number of reform ministers 
than the writer of said article seems to suppose. 
My second is this: While the decided majority ot 
every elective body is pro-slavery, the delegated 
meetings will not show a fair representation of 
what Anti-Slavery members they have, from the 
fact that the several electoral departments may 
have nearly one-half of their members good Anti- 
Slavery, and yet send a pro-slavery representa 
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action in the ministry of the North than Mr. T 
seems to know of, I would call his attention to 
the fact that large numbers of ministers. of dif. 
ferent religious sects, have within a few years 
past sent out to the world, in the public prints, 
their protest against American slavery, and that 
too, in terms very decided and noble. Not long 
since, a protest of this kind was circulated in the 
press, which was signed by more than three hun. 
dred ministers of the Universalist persuasion, and 
another signed by over two hundred. if I mistake 
not, ministers of the Unitarian church ; and one 
is now before the public, bearing the names of 
more than four hundred ministers of the Freewill] 
Baptist denomination, while hundreds of the Con. 
gregationalist and Calvinist Baptists in Now 
England, New York, and the West, have 
given their public protest against this “sup of 
all villanies.” So that, when speaking of tho 
“honorable exceptions,” they should be put down 
thousands, instead of hundreds. The good leaven 
is working in all departments of the great mass 
of society, even at the South as well as the North 
in the ministry arid the laity, in the church and 
out of it; and for this we should “thank God 
and take courage.” 
Yours, with kind respect, 
Joun Cuanry 


also 


ISS AUGUSTA M. BILLING, having taken a ro. 
Ninth street, near E, intends to open a schoo! on the 
first Monday in September, for the thorough iustructiy, ot 
Misses in all the branches of an English education. 
_ Miss B. will also, if required, give lessons in the Lat 
French languages. 
Her terms for English alone are from $4 to $8; for the 
other languages there will be an additional charge. ° 
Sept. 16.—tf 
OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOO] 
BOYS, Amherst, Massachuseits ; Rev. J. A 
Principal—The winter session of this schoo! will commen 
on Wednesday, November 3, and will continue tii! April 
1, 1848—five months. Pupils are received frum eight to six. 
teen years of age. The number is limited to twenty-tive 
Catalogues and circulars, containing, together with a list of 
the pupils and their residences, a statement of the charactey 
plan, and object of the school, may be obtained by addressing 
the Principal, at Amherst, Mass. Sept. 16. 
GIENCY for the prosecution of all kinds of Claims be. 
fore Congress and the diterent Departments of Govern. 
ment—Pensions, Bounty Lands, Balances of Pay due Ofticers 
and Soldiers, Damages, &c. 
Sept. 2. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 
FP REES.—Commercial Garden and Nursery of Parsons 
§ Co., Flushing, near New York.—This establishment 
now covers ul area of more than seventy acres, and the pro- 
prietors are enabled to furnish, on the most reasonable 
terms, every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. Duriag the past year, 
their collection has been enriched by many roveities trom 
Europe, which will be found worthy the attention of ama- 
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teurs. Dealers will be supplied on liberal terms. Catalogues 
furnished gratis, on application by mail to the proprietors, or 
personally at 10 Pine street, New York. Sept. 16.—st 


ee ED LAKU OLL.—No. | Lara Oil, for Lamps; No, 
2, for Woollens and Machinery—in good shipping order, 
The following letter speaks of its quality: 

“J have made full trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, which | pur. 
chased of thee, and am happy tw state that I can speak deci- 
dedly in its praise. I have used it on wood of different grades, 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino, in the 
process of manufacturimg cloth, and find it a better article of 
No. 2 than | have at any time heretofore used. | have alse 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights.” 

For sale by 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

Jane 24. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OHN G. WiILMOT, Pauper Hanger und Upholsterer, No, 

96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared to 

do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the short- 

est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order; alxo, 

Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Coumtry merchants sup. 
plied on very reasonable terms. pril 24 


_ Proprietors of the Gay street Chair Wure Rooms 
would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
they have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parior 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 
a variety of imitation wood colors. ‘They would request per- 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their ussort- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; aise, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stutl, &c.; all 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms, 
Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT 
ORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 
General Land Office,) Attorney and Counsellor at Luw, 
Washington, D. C., practices in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, aud 
the District of Columbia; and acts as Agent for persous hav- 
ing business with Congress, the War, ‘l'reasury, Navy, and 
General Post Office Departments, the General Laud Office, 
Pension Office, Office of indian Affairs, Patent Office. &c. 
Feb. Li.—4t 
INONA AND THE FANATIU.—These iuteresting 
and thrilling tales, by a citizen of the South, illustra 
tive of the influence of slavery on Southern society, can be 
procured of James Alcorn, at the Liberty Rooms, No. 4% 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Edward Harwood, Cin- 
cinnati; and at the Anti-Slavery Depositories in Bostun, 
New York, Albany, and Utica. Winona, 12 1-2 cents; the 
Fanatic, 10 cents. Liberal discounts to wholesale buyers 











April 29.—tf 
ore MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counseliwr at 
Luw, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 


over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. 


Jal. 4. 


VREAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cal- 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 

size and shape of Feather beds, Bolsters, aud Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has wom for the subscriber the 


justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap- 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wovl, Cotton, and 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls, 


dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in ail its branches. 

N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 

April 29.—tf . P. SPENCER. 
LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 
market.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 

Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shvoting. 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trial, 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can be ex- 
changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated siz-s/otiers, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Ritles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Maker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one doer north of Pratt. 


ILLIAM BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attorney ut Law, 

and Commissioner to tuke Depositions and Acknow- 

ledgments of Deeds for the States of Verment and Connecti« 

cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the ed- 

eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hawilton 

county. Office on Eighth street, two doors west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist Book concern. Jan. 7. 


G* EAT Reduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Dr. Leacu, 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, con- 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in- 
serted at from $1.50 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best ‘Teeth, 
with springs and antificial gums, inserted so as to be useful 
in masticating food, and worn without the least inconven- 
ience. Persons having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atmos- 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artificial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with perlect 
ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and see before engaging 
elsewhere. April 29.—tt 


O THE LADIES.—THomas H. STanForD, southeust 
corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Bultimore, keeps 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionabie 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. ; 
Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $225; Half Gaiters, $1.50 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetferson’s and Ties, $1.12 1-2. 
Tian Soles.—Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
$1.37; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 
Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22. 


INDOW SHADES.—Ggores Fayaux has removed 

his Painting Rooms to the soufheast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Transpurent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country trom 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halis. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have @ 
stock of Window Shades, ef the latest style, from $1 to $4 
per pair. April 22. 


wes B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselior 
at Law, Columbus, Obio. Office up stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Nei! House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune- 
tually attended to. Jan. 23. 
PENCERK & ay, “aetna and Counsellors 4 
Law, Syracuse, New Yo it 
) dings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
ns JOHN W. NORTH. 


Jan. .—tf 
HALL, Designer and Dngraver, No. 8 Eutaw street, 
. site the Eutaw House, Baltimore —Drawings of 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the I atent Uftice, 
&c. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and ¢ ‘op- 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat- 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order. 
Drawing School.—\nstruction given in the art of, Draw- 
ing. April 22. 




















Rk. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Practitioner 
of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at his office, 227 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, itil 9 A. M.,and between 12 
and 2/and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
April 22. " 
OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette st. 
first door eust of Howard sircet, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that be has on hand a re 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in thé 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. All 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac 
tion. April 22—ly_ 
ENTRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Publix 
cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The subset 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the irieads 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pur 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby be 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and Te 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this cont’ 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the Trurx, as it bas bee : 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brough 
before the minds of our fellow-vitizens, the most satiniac rd 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that =~ 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Ants 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improv" | 
It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisemes Ae 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, © ss ‘i 
ings, &c.,"now on hand. Such a list will probably be ce —e 
and ext ively ci lated in the Spring. it may, however, 

















tive; and this I know to be quite a common case ; 
so that the convened representatives of a religious 
or political body may be nearly all pro-slavery, 
while their constituents are nearly half Anti-Sla- 
very. 

j oe I am acquainted with one religious de- 
nomination, in which a large majority are Anti- 
Slavery ; and this body, for a number of years past, 
has almost if not quite always’sent an entire An- 
ti-Slavery delegation to its general ecclesiastical 
meetings, While they nevertheless have more pro- 
slavery members at home than their delegation 
would represent, from the fact that the Anti-Sla- 
very members, being a large majority, will elect 
such men as are true to the slave. As further 
evidence that there is more reform principle and 


well to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 
may be found the following: . . b 
Memoir of Rev. Charles T. Torrey; Voices as cared 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by OO sori: 
last edition ; Barnes on American Slavery Ae ° le 
can Slavery ; Discussion between Rice and 3lanchart suey of 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unoonstitnt int iarke} 
4 < . i is and Muito 
paesey, by Swans tengo Condensed Bible Argu- 
» Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winova 


holding, by Kev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery 
nac foe 1847 ; Liberty Aone ont 
dred. n, or single copy, &c, : 
wit is tently hoped that no friend of Human. Rights, of 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city ~ “a 
supplying himselt with a quantity of our Publica tions. ity: 
from all parte of the couhtry, enclosing the cash, and spe 





tly attended 
ig bow the peal ay De Heat Pe oN, 
Publishing Agent, No, 22, Spruce 


Jan. 7, 








